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MR. GLADSTONE ON IRISH CHURCH 
REFORM. 


Mr. Guapstone has given one of his election 
speeches—that delivered at Newton—to a critical 
examination of the Irish Church Commissioners’ 
report. At first sight this might seem a work 
of supererogation. The report was still-born. 
It has never exhibited a single sign of life since 
it was ushered into the light of day. It can 
hardly be said to have cried. It has awakened 
no fond emotions. It has elicited no expres- 
sions of endearment. Those who eagerly 
watched for its appearance maintained a grim 
silence when they had once looked upon it. 
Nevertheless, there it was—a lifeless body, it 
was true, but requiring to be decently disposed 
of. Mr. Gladstone has dissected it and buried 
it. It will never be heard of more, save, per- 
chance, as an illustration of the utter weakness 
of a system which could give birth to such an 
offspring. With this poor breathless form the 
last hopes of ecclesiastical Conservatism must 
be extinguished. It had set its mind upon 
this report as destined to constitute the young 
heir of the Irish Church Establishment, and 
lo! it wants the one essential qualification for 
entering on its inheritance—life. It did but 
look upon the day, and it has been gathered to 
its fathers. 


Mr. Gladstone’s criticism, merciless as it is, 
assumes quite a jocose tone. This is unusual 
with the right hon. gentleman. He has, no 
doubt, a reason for substituting for his habitu- 
ally serious style one of banter. A popular 
audience demands a somewhat livelier strain 
from a candidate for electoral honours than 
would befit a statesman in the House of Com- 
mons. But it is also clear that Mr. Gladstone 
regards the Commissioners’ report as in itself 


an elaborate joke, and deals with it accordingly. 


They were set to attempt an impossibility, and 
it is not their fault, he admits, that the result of 
their effort has been ridiculous, but the fault of 
those who imposed the task upon them. It is 
the business, however, of statesmen to propound 
to the country a feasible policy, and this report, 
being the only plan yet put forward for retain- 
ing an Established Church in Ireland, while 
remedying its abuses, must be treated as an 
authoritative exposition of the only policy 
alternative to his own which the Government 
is able to make. 


The gist of the plan recommended by the 
Commissioners is the suppression of four epis- 


copal sees out of twelve, and of all benefices in 


| which the Protestant residents do not amount 


to forty ; the diminution and equalisation of 
bishops’ incomes, with an exception in favour of 


1036 | those prelates who attend in turn the House of 
1007 Lords; and the appropriation, at the discretion 
087 | of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, of the 


funds thus saved to the augmentation of bene- 
fices where the Protestant population is con- 
siderable, and where the revenue is small. 


*” | Mr. Gladstone asks how it has come to pass 


that the Commission omitted to compute, 


and 0 which they might have done, or even to esti- 
ous mate, the aggregate sum which may be ex- 


pected to accrue from the various economies 
they have proposed. He calculates it at 
80,0002. a year in all—between 22,0007. and 
25,0002. from episcopal sources; from 40,0001. 
to 50,0007. from extinguished benefices; about 
10,0007. by chapters; and perhaps 3,000/. or 
4,0002. by “consolidating parish clerks and 
gravediggers.” He suspects that they were 
afraid to put on paper the whole amount which 
would be so gained, and which they desired to 
distribute among the incumbents of the Irish 
Church, which, of all Churches upon earth, 
has at this moment the most pay and the least 
work.” In England, he says, the whole 
revenues of the Established Church, if divided 
equally amongst the whole body of clergy, 
would give about 200/. a year each for the work 
of tending 600 souls, the Church population 
being reckoned at twelve millions. The same 
process in Ireland would give 300/. a year each 
for the clerical supervision of 350 persons. The 
remuneration of the Irish clergy relatively to 
their work is already three times as much as 
that of the English clergy ; and the right hon. 
gentleman conjectures that the Commissioners 
had good reason to conceal the fact that they 
wished to distribute 80,000/. a year amongst 
clergymen who already stand in a position so 
favourable as compared with their English 
brethren. 


Mr. Gladstone finds in the report an aggra- 
vation of the grievance inflicted by the Irish 
Church upon the Catholic population. It is 
some consolation to the Irish peasant, he says, 
in Mayo or Galway, for instance, where there 
may be 5,000 or 10,000 Catholics and a mere 
handful of Protestants, that the tithe taken off 
the land he has cultivated, is spent in the neigh- 
bourhood, by a resident gentleman, bound to 
good conduct and usually given to benevolence 
and kindness. Now, however, it is proposed 
to cure abuses by suppressing some 200 out of 
between 1,400 and 1,500 benefices in Ireland, 
because they have less than forty resident Pro- 
testants, and carrying off the ecclesiastical re- 
venue to the suburbs of great cities where 
wealthy members of the Establishment abound. 
While it retains,” he observes, “ all the odium 
of being applied to the Church of the minority, 
it will lose the graces, recommendations, and 
consolations which hang about it from the 
kindly relations between these Protestant 
clergymen and the Roman Catholic population.” 
The funds are local funds—set apart for main- 
taining religion within the limits of the parish 
—“and to take the tithe out of a parish of 
Galway or Clare for the purpose of meeting 
the wants of Protestant populations in Dublin 
and Belfast, is dangerously like to an act of 
public plunder.” Mr. Gladstone might have 
added that this proposal of the Commissioners 
carries with it the very principle 80 violently 


repudiated by the Government, but in its worst 
possible form. So far as the suppressed bene- 
fices are concerned, it is both disestablishment 
and disendowment—but it sanctions both, not 
with a view to national advantage, but merely 
to give additional help to Protestants who do 
not need it. 


The right hon. gentleman repudiates all idea 
of reforming the Irish Church. He would 
object to its being allowed to remain established 
though there were but one bishop and but one 
benefice. But the bishops and clergy of that 
Church, he intimates, protest against being 
out and carved” in the way proposed by the 
Commission. Many of them are rapidly coming 
to the conclusion that the best thing for them 
is freedom—a clear stage and no favour. 
“ Strong in their conscientious convictions, they 
are ready,” says Mr. Gladstone, at all events 
a great deal more ready than they were, and 
are growing riper every day—to accept the in- 
evitable issue, trusting to the Almighty, and in 
their cause, to meet all the chances of the 
future.” We believe it, or we should put little 
faith in the genuineness of their religion. This 
is one of the greatest blessings which will come 
out of the new policy. It will conduce to a 
wonderful disenchantment. Clergy and laity 
will open their eyes to the truth that they have 
been trusting to a strength which is only seem- 
ing and illusory, and, in so far, have mistrusted 
a strength which cannot fail them. They will 
find out the secret of spiritual power before 
long, and they will rejoice in the discovery. 
Then will come the day of their prosperity. 
Then the Church they so much love, having 
“loosed herself from the bands of her 
neck,” will “arise and shake herself from the 
dust, and put on her beautiful garments,” and 
break forth in the song of triumph, “Thy God 
reigneth! Oh, for the day of deliverance— 
for her joy and victory will also be ours 


THE ALTERNATIVE. 


Wu judge of things comparison; not 
8 * ae tie themselves, but 
what they are when put by the side of other 
things. nothing is perfect in this world, we 
are compelled for purposes of gratitude, or 
resignation, to remember how much better ex- 
isting facts and conditions are than others, or 
than their absence would be. “It might be 
worse,” is a reflection that hushes many a bitter 
plaint, and represses many a rebellious feeling. 
“ Half a loaf is better than no bread,” gives a 
relish to many a scanty meal. One difference 
a ame mal es wp ge nt nag na 
is always rejecting what is i 

is not E. and the former it because 
it is no worse. The sign of as is that 
he has an eye to detect and a power to use 
expedients within his reach; to choose the 


available, albeit the faulty and the feeble ; while 
others 


lose their time and temper in the pur 
suit of an impossible . It is easy to 
make og a to any conceivable measures. 
True wi is shown not in the faulte, 
but excellencies; in asking, not whe any 
particular scheme is beyo the reach of criti- 
cism, but whether it is better than nothing, or 
better than any other. | 
We apply remarks to Mr. Gladstone's 
measures respectin NK "te Per- 
ve been more 
assault. 


haps no measures 
merciless criticism and unscru 
They have united the animosities of men, on 
all other subjects wide as the poles asunder, 
and “their unanimity is wonderful.” 

have been sub to legal subtilty 
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too far, and 
ough. Poli- 


creature,” while og 
left the pulpit for 
his Conservative 200 
have been found to lie t 
theme; and man 

vied Low Churchman, nor Low Churchman 
“vexed” High Churchman. Tories have given 
expression to 2 be and 1 
sentiments in their rig 9 indignation, 
Radicals have out-Heroded Herod in Conserva- 
tive talk, © zestablishment of the Irish 


* 
7 


Church, we have been told, is like the Trojan 
horse, and woe the day when it is admitted to 


the leg islation of countr y 0 
Ne might A this r is itself 
suspicious. so much 


They can, however, get out of this training when 
they apply their whole minds and hearts to the con- 
sideration of a question. This is what has been done 
by scores of men during the last six months. Clerical 
books and speeches on the side of disestablishment, 
infact, are somultiplying, that they will soon outnum- 
ber those 2 by Nonoonformists. Of all the 
popular adds not even excepting Dr. Temple's, 
the one mogt suited fer broad distribution, is an ad- 


dress to the pafishiogers of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, 


by the vicar of the parish, the Rev. W. F. Wilkin- 
son. Its deep religious tone is its first recommenda- 
tion, and next, the brevity combined with the breadth 
of the whole argument. In three folio pages Mr. 
Wilkinson has said more than many have been able 


to say in ten times the space. The last words will“ 


indicate the spirit in which it has been written, — 


I feel bound to advocate the disestablishment of the 
Irish Charch as a British citizen, a Charchman, a Pro- 
testant, 529282 For it promises to put an end 

a 


there fooling, thet it . ot — 2 i 4 gegen 25 — 140660 

I rr 1 at it is not ano n our tuti an encumbrance 0 

all real : a J. i igi Church of E an 3 and hindrance to 
the spread of the in Ireland, and a scandal and 
reproach to Protestan all over the world, 


by a great statesman, and rted by a great 
— likely to justify aa variety bit- 
of attack. It would not be a policy 
but a plot; not a measure but a madness. But 
we leave and ask, what else? You de- 
nounce Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, where are 
your own? Ton are not in a condition to 
merely criticise, you must act. The easy task 
of picking other men’s plans cannot be 
owed you; the hard task of providing and 
carrying out other and better devolves on 
u. 2 in which something must be 
d something on a large scale. No man 
in his ere 
long as they are now. Men of all parties agree 
that the state of Treland calls for prompt and 
2 1 * — al 44 3 
ishmen, the reproac ers. ‘ 
— 2 Roo mo is 2 — ö 
its own in meri in connection 
with the no-policy of the present Government. 
It is to be weighed against nothing; and, if it 
were far lighter than it is, the scale must kick 
the beam. 


But this is not all. The present Govern- 
ment has no policy; but what matters that? 
It is not one of the questions on which a Go- | 
vernment 1 continue to be without a policy ; 
but one of those on which, if statesmen abdi- 
cate their functions, circumstances come in an 
take their place. All that can be done by delay 
is to increase the difficulty and diminish the 

of remedial measures. And the alter- 
native, in this instance, is plain enough. There 
is nothing but disendowment of all, or endow- 
ment of all. So far as churches are involved in 
the mattér, equality is the cure; and equality 
can only be secured either by levelling up or 
levelling down ; by taking from some, or by 
iving to others. If the Irish Church is not 
isestablished, Popery will have to be endowed. 
And there can be no question that this is the 
goal towards which our present Ministry are 
— forward, or at least the presiding 
enius of it. It is not yet a policy; the pear 
is not ripe; the “ education” is not finished. 
But feelers have been put forth, hints thrown 
out, alternatives suggested, justenough to give a 
cue, though not too much to be withdrawn and 
denied. Conservative leaders have been 
like the Seotchman who, caught trespassing, 
and asked where he was going, coolly said, 
66 Book again.” 


HOCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Wa doubt if there has been any political or eccle- 
siastical question in the discussion of which so many 
clergymen have taken the side of liberty and justice 
as has been the case in the Irish Church disoussion. 
Six months ago nearly three hundred of them signed 
a pet to Parliament in favour of Mr. Gladstone's 

by, and since then scarcely a week has passed in 
which some elergyman has not spoken or written to 
the same effect. We have a theory by which this 
may be accounted for. Why have the clergy been 
80 silent on all the great questions of the day, or, 
when they have spoken, have spoken on the unpopular 
aide f and why are so many of them now taking a 
different attitude? We believe the main reason to 
be that, considering the unparalleled import ance of 
the measures which are now before the country, they 
have sat down to think about them as they have not 
thought upon other questions. They do not differ 
from other men in a general love of justice and a pre- 
ference for what is true and good. With regard to 
one set of questions, however, it has been more 
difficult for them than for other men to see 
what is just. They have therefore gone in the 
way that their intellects have been trained 
to go—pot from bad feelings, not from jealous ar 


Mr. Wilkinson alludes, in his address, to the 
‘strong language with which those who think as 
he does have been characterised. There has cer- 
tainly been more abuse, more railing, and more 
slander, indulged in by Irish Church defenders, than 
we can remember in connection with any other con- 
troversy, Most of us have had our share of it, but 
the last person to suffer has received, within a fort- 
night, perhaps more than, in the same period, has 
fallen to the lot of any other person. The Rev. Dr. 
Morton Brown, of Cheltenham, having delivered a 
lecture on State-Churches, with especial reference to 
the Irish Church, had the simple and natural misfor- 
tune to have a set of figures reported by a local 
journal to belong to the year 1853 instead of the year 
1833. A good many persons, we hope, would at once 
have suspected the origin of this mistake, but instead 
of inquiring or assuming that a reporter or a com- 


witor had made a blunder, the Rector of Cheltenham | rations of 


ins to abuse Dr, Brown. Soon, letter-writers—a 
dean heading the pack—repeat the abuse from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. Dr. Brown has 
replied by a second lecture, and by letter, to various 
journals, but no replies will stop the currency of this 
kind of controversy. Yesterday the Herald, after the 


d | explanation had been made, devoted a column and a 


half to it, and no doubt the thing will last until the 
whole controversy is over. Those who have the oppor- 
tunity may expose this kind of thing by possessing 
themselves of Dr. Brown's second lecture, which, we 
understand, will be published this week. 

The Pope’s Encylical does not gain upon the Pro- 
testant communities. The Prussian Evangelical 
Churches, we see, are indignant at the tone of the 
document, and will treat it with some sort of open 
contempt. But what will the English episcopacy 
do? The question may be talked over at Lambeth, 
but we do not suppose that a Conference will be 
called to consider it, or that it will be discussed in 
Convocation. A very High Church organ—the 
John Bull, thus deals with it :— 


What steps may be taken by the rulers of our Church 


to protest against the violation of Christian charity and 
of pes pes he recedent, we leave them to es 


Other portions of the Church we feel sure will protest 
1 the t title of Gicumenical which the 

ouncil of Bis bg representing but one fragment of 
Western 0 dom, appropriates to itaelt. We 
trust that som of the same kind, worthy of our 


Church and nation, either in concert with the Orthodox 
Church, or at least concurrently with it, may issue from 
the Patriarchal See of Canterbury. That, however, we 
leave to the consideration of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, simply reminding them that the world is usually 
content to estimate men and things at their own price, 
and that the claim to an (Hcumenical character which 
this il 3 unless protested against, be 
acquiesced in by those who are able to hear the claim, 
but are not competent to weigh the grounds of this 
claim, or are too idle to test its validity. 

We doubt, however undecided some men may be, 
whether an English Bishop will be present at the 
Council, not even the Bishop of Oxford. 

Spain is moving towards religious equality with 
the rapidity of a mind that has never before known 
what mental and religious freedom are. We are 
indebted to the Pall Mali Gazette of last Friday, for 
iuformation concerning one element in the religious 
opinion of the people which has nof, until now, been 
suspected to exist. M. Garrido, the author of a com- 
prehensive “ History of Political and Religious Per- 
secution,” has just issued an address in favour of the 


complete separation of the Church from the State, in 
the manner advocated by the Liberation party in 


England. Our contemporary gives the following 
summary of his address :— 


tells the people that, although they have over- 
K tyranny of labels, they have yet to deal 


t 
rmidable one, to which hers was merel 
re ATA it thie Raman Vhesirdey. 


wngenerous disposition, but from mere falso training. 


was under the control of the clergy and Jesuits that she 


became an enemy to their liberties, that she d 
the nation to fill Rome with a Spanish silver = 
and that she had stifled the voice of the liberal essors 
> * ee ahs universities. He * that she was, of 
o natio — most abjectly submissive 
ch had rewarded her with 


to this theocratic system, 
indulgences for her vies He exhorts the nation not 
to 21. power its vast organisation of monas- 


—— expla by a Papal 
at _ expense; not to be de- 
del friendship ‘of the Papacy, 


ion in order to divide its 
forces; but at once to proceed to fate the Concor- 
dat, as even the Austrians, and to bu e document in 
the market-place. They must abolish the pretended 
religious corporations, which are, in fact, political asso- 
ciations adverse to the liberty of the nation. They 


uncio 


| must separate the Church from the State, and proclaim 


the absolute freedom of all forms of worship. This 
freedom will be a token of the regeneration of a 

which religious intolerance and Catholic unity have 
heretofore reduced to dulness from cleverness, indo- 
lence from industry, littleness from greatness, poverty 
from wealth, the most backward and contemptible con- 
dition from the most advanced and formidable. This 
freedom will be their first security for every other 
franchise, and ultimately for wealth, numbers, ind 


commerce, and education. Spain owes this freedom not 


only to her t residents, but to many thousand de- 
scendants of Sranlardz benithed from their country or 
expelled by the terrors of the Inquisition, who, after 
the lapse of a hundred years, still sigh for the shores 
of the mother country, and still maintain the use of her 
language in books and in conversation. It is disgraceful 
that many Spanish families should be forced to have 
their children educated in foreign countries because in 
Spain they cannot have them educated in conformity 
with their own principles, M. Garrido doubts not that 
the very proclamation of this freedom will draw capital 
to Spain that has long been kept out of her by her cha- 
racter for intolerant fanaticism, that it will cause an 
immediate rise in all ＋ amp of Spanish stock, and 
facilitate the reduction of the principal of the National 
De He exhorts Catholics to support this freedom, 
in order to remove from their eyes the revolting spectacle 
of that hypocrisy which is nourished in the Church by 
the opposite system of control; he exhorts those in- 
different to religion to maintain this freedom as the neces- 
sary basis of every other kind, as he shows by the ex- 
ample of the Swiss and American Republics, He exhorts 
the mem of the non-Catholic congregations to avail 
themselves of this freedom as it is now established de 
facto, and to have no doubt that it must and will be 
fully ratified and established by the approaching delibe- 

the Constituent Cortes. He ends i 


completely and definitively wich the civilisation . of 
m times.” 

Italv, Austria, Spain—ecclesiastical tyranny will 
soon have no place on the whole continent of Europe. 


THE IRISH CHURCH AGITATION. 


DoncasTER.—The t and most enthusiastic 
meeting ever held in Doncaster assembled in the 
Guildhall of this town on Thursday evening, for the 
wi of hearing alecture by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, 

.A., on the all-absorbing question of the day, viz.: 
the proposed disestablishment of the Irish Church as 
by law established. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
J. W. Childers, and the lecturer, in a very able 
manner, abstaining from all personalities, treated the 
subject in all its bearings, and at the close of his 


for the southern division of the West Riding, pro- 

a resolution pledging the meeting to support 
. Gladstone’s policy, which was most enthusiasti- 
cally carried, two hands only being held up in oppo- 
sition. The edings, which had been of the most 
orderly description, the lecturer not being once inter- 
ru except by the applause of his audience, were 
then brought to a close by the most ringing and 
hearty cheers for Messrs. Gladstone and Bright, and 
also for the Liberal candidates for the division, Lord 
Milton and Mr. Beaumont. 


OngeLtenuaM.—This borough has been greatly ex- 

cited during the last fortnight. The Rev. Dr. 

Morton Brown recently delivered a lecture on the 
question Are State Churches Scriptural Churches?“ 

with special reference to the Irish Church, The 

lecture was of an elaborate character, and contained 

many facts respecting the Irish Church, some espe- 
cially relating to the past condition of the Church. 

Amongst these were the incomes of the deans and 
chapters in 1833. Two days after the delivery of 
this lecture, Dr. Brown was assailed at a Church 
defence meeting by the Rev. Dr. Walker, rector of 
Cheltenham, and the Rev. G. W. Chamberlain, a 
clergyman of the town, who accused him of — 
misrepresentation respecting the Church. On Tues- 
day last, Dr. Brown replied to these attacks in 
another lecture. The meeting is described as one of 
the largest and most enthusiastic ever held in the 
town, and those who could not get in might be num- 
bered almost by thousands. Mr. Fallon presided. 
Dr. Brown was received with round after round of 
cheering, the audience standing and waving hats 
and handkerchiefs. The lecturer replied in detail to 
the attacks that had been made upon him, producing 
on the platform the official authorities for all his 
statements. An enthusiastic vote of thanks was 
awarded to Dr. Brown for the manly and courageous 
course he had taken. 

ATuERSTONE.—On Tuesday last Mr. J. Carvell 
Williams delivered a lecture in the Corn minenonen. 
Atherstone, on the Liberation question, and the 
duty of young men in relation to it.” This was the 
first of a series of lectures to be delivered during the 
winter months in connection with the Coleshill-street 
Young Men's Association. The lecture, says a cor- 
respondent, was a very able one, and was listened to 
with marked attention and interest. At its close, 


Mr, Williams alluded to the“ No Popery,” ory, in 


address, Lord Milton, one of the Liberal candidates 
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reference to the proposed disestablishment of the 
Irish . pointed out the folly of those who 
fear that such a measure would strengthen the 
hands of Roman Catholics, b 
must either endow all or disendow all. There has 
recently deen formed a branch of the Liberation 

in thetown, and there is reason to believe that 


fi a ya 
3 an in favour 
rere election. 


Uarpirr.—A lecture has recently been delivered 
at this town by the Rev. J. H. Gordon, of Darlington, 
on the disestablishment of the Irish Church. Dr. 
Edwards occupied the chair. The hall was crowded 


almost to suffocation. Mr. Gordon spoke with great 
animation, and was enthusiastically cheered. At the 


close of the lecture a discussion took place. The 
2 with three cheers ſor the chairman 
and Mr. on. ; 

SwanszEa.— Last Wednesday the Rev. J. H. Gordon 
lectured at Swansea, when the large hall was well 
filled. Mr. Alderman Phillips occupied the chair. 
2 was invited 4 * of the lecture, but 
only one person rose. Sev ergymen were pre- 
— The meeting was then addressed by the Rev. 
William Jones, and closed with three cheers for 
Gladstone and Bright. 

ConGteton.—On the 15th, the Rev. J. H. Gordon, 
lectured at Oongleton, the Mayor occupying the 
chair. Upwards of a thousand persons were present. 
On the = owing evening Mr. Gordon lectured at 


Reapinc.—On Wednesday last the Rev. J. F. 
Stevenson, LL.B., lect at the Town-hall. 
There was a crowded audience, and on the platform 
were most of the principal ministers and laymen be- 
longing to the Nonconformist bodies. Mr. Stevenson 
lectured with great applause. 

DiscoMFITURE OF A OCxnurcH DIR. — The 
Rev. S. G. Potter, who has been for some time in 

land lecturing on behalf of the Irish Church, 
e his appearance at Dalkeith last week. At the 
close of his address— 

Mr. Elliot, after quoting the opinions of some eminent 
statesmen on the character of the Irish Church, in 
doing which he was frequently interrupted by Mr. 
Potter, then asked—Are * Rector of Duncormack ? 
enough to state to the meeting the number of Protes- 
tants in your parish? Mr. Potter declined to answer 
the question, and said he was not to be caught in such 
a trap—(loud cries of “ Answer the question.”) Mr. 
Elliot—I consider the question is a fair one, as the rev. 
gentleman has maintained that the Irish Church is a 
great success. (Loud cheers.) Mr. Potter still declined 
to answer, and said the gentleman has statistics in his 
hand, and can answer it Timeelf. (Greatuproar.) Mr. 
Elliot—I want you toanswer. Mr. Potter—The book 
by Mr. Skeats, which you are quoting, I can prove 
to be erroneous; but I will refer to that in my lecture 
on Sunday evening, in the ish church. Mr. Elliot 
EI will take your answer. Mr. Potter, however, still 
declined, and it was only after Mr. Elliot’s appeal to the 
chairman to rule whether the question was a proper one, 
and the chairman’s decision that it was, that Mr. Potter 
answered, The number is seventy. (Loud cries of Oh! 
oh! and hy But I am alsoappointed over the whole 
E Mr. Elliot — What is the number of Roman Cathd- 

ics in the parish? Mr. Potter Upwaads of a thousand 
(Great laughter.) Mr. Elliot — 1 see it stated in the 


vailed to an alarming extent; and—what is strange 
these opposing streams appear to spring out of the same 
fountain. Am I not right in believing that we have 
been preserved from these errors P—that we still hold 


judge, the Apostles and their immediate successors held 
—galvation through the atonement of the Divine Re- 
deemer—regeneration by the work of the Spirit—justifi- 
cation by faith—Christ our propaet, priest, and king— 
the spiritual nature of the Christian Church—the sim- 
plicity of worship—the all-sufficiency of Holy Scripture 
as the statute-book of Christians—the right of private 
ja t and of conscience—the rules of life and du 

and our obligation to seek the conversion of the world f 
(Applause.) So far as I know, we are still at our old 
moorings; or, somewhat to change the figure, in navi- 
gating the ocean of life, we trust to the same anchor and 
cable, the same chart and compass, and the same wise 
and good pilot, to bring us to the desired haven. (Ap- 


Referring to the — 1 — j — rpc the Irish 
Church, he believed Congregstionalists unanimous! 
approved of Mr. ——— (me ee he 
denied that they were ac by any want of loyalty 
to their Protestant faith, by indifference to the in- 
terests of religion, by any wish to see the Episcopal 
Church in Ireland less efficient for religious ing, 
or by self-interest in any form or degree, except only 
the interest which they have in the triumph of justice 
and the and prosperity of the empire. (Loud 
applause.) Their animating motive on this occasion 
had been a wish that justice should be done to the 
people of Ireland, and thus pea and union secured 
to the kingdom ; but their disinterested and sincere 
conviction was, that true religion and Protestantism 
itself would gain, and not lose, by the change, 

The Rev. J. C. Hanntso afterwards spoke ear- 
nestly on, The importance of a firm adherence to 
true Protestant principles.” If, he said, Protestants 
thoroughly und their principlee—if they felt 
the immense worth of principles as the pillars upon 
which all that was great and good rested—he should 
feel that there was no cause of alarm against the 
advance of Romanism. But he was sorry to say 
this was not the case; and he earnestly for 
the sake of individual manhood and of national inde- 
pendence that his hearers should cleave firmly to 
their Protestant principles. They desired to keep 
from their Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen no 
right that they could properly claim. They wished 
to give them perfect freedom of worship. They 
desired to treat them with the utmost kindness and 
8 as men. They freely acknowledged that 
even in the midst of their errors there was much of 
precious truth, but they strongly protested against 
their system as a whole, and seriously hoped that 
the glorious Reformation so dearly won might never 
be undone. a pe 

The Rev. R. W. Dats, M. A., followed witha valuable 

per on “ Congregationalism in relation to national 
fifo.” He defended Oongregationalists a two 
charges which he said were often brought against 
them, one ch being that they were too political, 
too active, too incessant, and too restless in their 
interference with political affairs; and the other, 
that they desired to secularise the political life of 
the country by separating the Church from the 


returns I hold, that for attending to these seventy men, | State 


women, and children, you draw an annual income of 
£264. Is that correct? Mr. Potter—Yes. (Oh! oh! 
and hooting.) Mr. Elliot—Do you consider your parish 
a fair average specimen of the success which you say 
has atte the Irish Church? Mr. Potter—I have 
only been eighteen months there, and am not answer- 
able for my predecessors. 

After a little further discussion Mr. Elliot moved a 
resolution in favour of the disendowment of the 
Irish Church, when the lecturer abruptly left the 
platform, and was hooted and hissed as he made his 
way out of the hall. 

HicHGATE.—A lecture on the Irish Church was 
delivered on the 12th inst., by the Rev. Josiah Viney, 
to a large audience at the Congregational schoolroom. 
Several Church-people attended, and the lecture was 
listened to throughout with marked attention. At 
its close, a copy of the tract published by the Con- 
gregational Union was distributed to the meeting, 
and a cordial vote of thanks awarded to the lecturer. 

Orner Mexrinas.--Mr. Laurence Ganeſoontinuesſhis 
able services to this movement. Last week Mr. Gane 
llectured at Wednesbury, Nuneaton, Alcester, and 
Stratford-on-Avon. On Monday night Mr. Gane was 
at Margate, and last night at Ramsgate.—A series of 
meetings, attended by the Rev. J. H. Humphreys, 
of Wellington, will be held in Somerset, Devon, and 
at the end of this month the Rev. Charles Williams, 
of Southampton, visits Plymouth and Devonport. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


In our last number we gave a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the first day’s session (Tuesday) at Leeds. 
In the evening the annual meeting was held in East 
Parade Chapel, which was crowded in every part. 
Mr. Bauvss, M. P., presided, and in his opening ad- 
dress referred to the progress of their principles 
during the last quarter of a century, and to the fact 
that they held fast to the doctrines and forms of the 
New Testament in their primitive simplicity and 
power. 

We have seen around us grievous departures from 
what we consider the simple Gospel of Christ. Rational- 
ism on one side, and Sacerdotalism, Sacramentarian- 
ism, and Ritualism, on the other side, have pre- 


The Rev. Dr. Parker delivered the next address, 
his subject being—‘“ Christian simplicity in religious 
work and worship.“ In the course of his eloquent 
and forcible remarks, Dr. Parker dwelt on the sim- 
1 Mhnsoen characterised Congregational worship 
and Congregationalism generally ; and urged the im- 
portance of the ministers of that body preaching the 
Gosepl with the robustness of men and with the sim- 
plicity of little children. 

Mr. Samuzt Mor.ey, who was received with loud 
cheers, moved that the thanks of the meeting should 
be given to Mr. Baines, M.P., for presiding on that 
occasion, and for his lengthened and efficient ser- 
vices in Parliament and otherwise to the cause of 
civil and er ag liberty and popular education. 
(Applause.) long as Mr. Baines had a seat in 
the House of Commons they need never fear that 
Congregationalism would want a warm and a trusted 
advocate in that distinguished assembly. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) He represented the feelings 
of every Congregationalist when he expressed the 
hope that the names of Baines and s would be 
for many a long year politically associated. (Loud 
applause.) 

The resolution having been seconded by the Rev. 
Dr. Grorce Smita and cordially adopted, Mr. 
Barnes made a suitable reply, and tho proceedings 
terminated, as they had commenced, with singing and 
prayer. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 
The ministers and delegates assembled for tho 
second time in session on Wednesday morning in 
Queen-street Chapel, Leeds. The Rev. Dr. Raleigh 
presided. Before the chief business was proceeded 
with, the Rev. H. Aton, of London, said that an invi- 
tation had been addressed to the members of tho 
Union that they should hold their next annual 
8 in Wolverhampton. The proposition was 
accep 
LAY AGENCY. 
The Rev. Joun HalLxrr, of Norwich, read a 
per on “Lay Work in Congregational Churches. 
e said his object was to show that a great moral 
army of men and women in the Congregational 
churches might be called forth. There were 2,000 
such churches in England and Wales, and the power 
in them of that kind must be immense, and, in fact, 
the pressing spiritual necessities of the times showed 
the importance of calling it forth and 
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firmly the doctrines and rales which, 60 far as we can de 


kind of agency would be shorn of much of 


ing it! (Hear, hear)—and most of 


into action. But on the very threshold there was 
the reluctance of men and 


e 

n 0 that 

But there 4 ee duties illo acolo no 
pointment to, by the performance of which mnie 
service might be rendered. A kind word of recogni- 
tion to the outcast or might find his 
way to the house of Ged might be of use alee then 


: 


7 


reece 
fie 


paid and official character. 


y | case of the family would admit of it, such services 
rendered 


would be best by judicious 
mothers. (Applause.) He would seek to 
agency by means of Church institutions, and 
was the diaconate which would prove of invaluable 


blessing, both to the and the chu if 
to the 2-1 


thoroughly organised. 

preachers, he believed there was more power among 

the Congregationalists for this work than was to be 

— in any other section of the Church. (Ap- 
use. 

Mr. Henny Srronn, jun., B. A., also read a valuable 
paper on the same subject an account of which we 
must reserve for our next number. 

The Rev. J. R. Tomson, M. A., moved that 

uently as the aubject of agency has brought 
ender ths aioe ot et tol Galen, ute casomiae 
is convinced that the state of our country and the peculiar 


Ald. Banks, of Leicester, seconded the motion, 
and, after an interesting and praotical discussion, it 
was adopted. 
TEETOTALISM AND CONGREGATIONALISTS. 
The Rev. A. Hannay, of West Croydon, next read 
a paper on “The claims of the temperance move- 
ment on the churches.“ 


He said he spoke in the name of those who abstained 
from the 1 of — — a They did = 
disregard the man w restrain appetite, 
finding the working class marred in all its power by the 
prevalence of drunkenness, it was surely wise to put a 
stop to it by the expedient of abstinence. That m 
be an extreme measure, but the evil was of appalling 
dimensions, and did not respect scholarship or genius, 
or even the man nearly approaching to Ohristianity. 
He could not make a picture of drunkenness to pourtray 
its full character—any amount of canvas would fail him 
for the picture—but men’s power, even in the oh 
was crippled by the drinki 
might not have come to the of dranken- 
ness. But signs were setting in a the better 
classes of society of a new system of drinking. They 


now so prevalent as it had been. A better on of the 
working classes had been purging themselves from the 
taint, and in the upper and middle classes it was believed 


places, and among 
the mothers and daughters of our people, which if not. 


checked threatened to bring back old times. Surely 
this was a monstrous thing, and ought not men to ab- 
stain, in order that they might restore their neighbour 
by their example? Excessivo drinkers were men ruined 
in body and estate—and they were computed to be in 
England 600,000 men and womeu—who by this evil 
practice were shut out from all that was good in this 
world, and it might also be from all that was in the 
next. It was said the Bible was against 
rance movement. If so he would regant upon the 
but at least it gave bim libert 
he desired was liberty. err ayers 
went on to discuss the objection that 
up a higher standard of morality than Christ. If th 
abstained from a usage which was popular, and whi 
for many reasons was attractive, but which was, they 
believod, destroying the ~ le, could they be called 
setting up a higher stan P In conclusion, he said 
he hoped the Congregational Union would do nothing 
to disparage or hinder the temperance movement, 
(Applause.) ) 

The Rev. E. R. Conner, of Leeds, moved— 

That thie assembly cheerfally recognises the claims which 
the temperance movement has on the Congregational churehes 
of this country, being convinced that the prevailing habits of 
intemperance impele the evavgelisation of the people, aud 
frequently bring dishonour on the name and profession of 
Christianity ; they would earnestly commend the sabj-ot to 
the prayerful consideration of the pastors and officers of the 
churches, so that they may wisely employ such weasures as 
are adapted under the Divine blessing to reclaim the intem po- 
rate, aud preserve the young and inexperigaced from the en- 
snaring influence of iutoxicating drinks. 
(Applause.) If this resolution had committed those 
present to the actual —— . yr or 1 — 
ciully to taking the pledge, it would not have been 
placed in his hands. It was not to be supposed that 
it was always from inconsiderateness and insensibility 
that they were not all where Mr. Hannay was on 
this question. (Hear, hear.) He and his friends 
might be right, as he (Mr. Conder) was sure the 
were in their motives, and those not exactly with 
them might be wrong, but he was quite sure there 
were none who did not abstain from joining their 
movement for want of any earnest and thoughttul 
consideration, nor for want of having had their 
feelings so painfully appealed to. Whatever evils 
might be traced to the ordinary usages, the very tap- 
root of the evil was in the public-house system— 

in the public-house 
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OcroBER 21, 1868. 


THE NONOCONFORMIST. 


The Rev. H. Tanrant supported the resolution as 
one who for twenty-nine years had interested himself 
incessantly and earnestly to carry out the principles 
in Mr. Hannay’s paper. It was impossible 

evils of the drinking customs of 


were 
doubt, and the we * that the 
was incomparably the grea 
curse, , religiously, socially, and industrially, 
that existed in this country. The next fact was 
equally clear that total abstinence was the only 
cure for persons addicted W Sinn ike ae 
afforded ect security in 
vice. tt bed been said es wan te the 
total but there was none at all—for d 
the thirty-one that he had abstained he 
mete ox idle life exactly—(Hear, 


„ and 


H ke of the h wer 
in — with ‘thie — 
that any — . per was 
hen emplo could say, 

ic at advise you "to do.” (Hear, 
The Rev. Mr. Hopazs, of Brotherton, the 


2 the Sale of Intoxicating 
Sundays, whose office was in Manchester, 
other was from the committee of the British 
Temperance League at Bolton. He read the latter, 
and said the other would be sent to the Congrega- 
tional ministers, as it appealed to them to preach on 
the subject next Sunday, or on the first convenient 
occasion. ‘The,session then closed for the day. 


THIRD DAY’S SESSION. 


On Thursday morning there was the usual assembly 
at ten o’clock in Queen-street l, Leeds, under 
the presid of the Rev. Dr. Raleigh. The first 
business was to receive 


THE REPORTS OF DELEGATES. 

The Rev. A. Macponap, from Canada, secretary 
of the French Oanadian Missionary Society, entered 
into an interesting statement of the work of evangeli- 
sation going on among the Franco- ian Roman 
Catholics. The work began with the instrumen- 


had not yet declared their faith, but were under 
On 11 and were surrounded by social 
aud family relationships and business connections 


hi vented them from openly declaring Christ. 
Prejad were very much abated, and though the 
Liberal there was always opposed by the 


priests, the action of the 1 in opposing Church 
and State in the Dominion of Canada led to an in- 
creased and consequent spread of truth. The society 
was compelled to go forward, and it had increased 
i es, but without aid from England it would 
fail to extend the truth among the French Canadians. 
The the Rev. Mr. Balgarnie, and the Rev. 
Dr in Canada and 

an 
spoke in onald’s} visit 
and its object. 


The Rev. Rosert Tnunrzxxx, from the Congre- 
gational Union of Scotland, addressed the meeting 
on the work of Congregationalism in Scotland as 


compared with England. He then said in England 
men were lookin — to great and momentous 
conflicts in the future. Not only Scotch Indepen- 


dents, but the whole of Scotland would be found on 


experienced h r activity, 
. e believed those who 


| 


right alking about an increase of Liberal 
— se 2 1 had Liberals for three- 
fourths of their members. (Applause.) As to the 
Irish Church, in its nt condition, there would 
scarcely be a voice heard in its favour from Solway 
Firth 75 John O' Groat's. Sag | : As to the 
“No Popery” cry, Scotchmen ugh hy . — 


ulder to shoulder with the Congrega- 
England in doing cos for freedom, 
hteousness, and justice. (Applause. 

eT he Rev. Dr. 1 in the absence of the Rev. 
W. Ellis, recounted what the — — 2 a 
Madagascar. He gave a most actory g 

the state of religion and piety among princes and 
people in that island, and said there was no paid 
agency; but a sudden pressure had come upon the 
work, and the native helpers required some aid to 


. | stimulate them to a higher and more healthy exercise 


of their privileges and functions. 

The Hev. A. Hannay made a report from the Con- 
gregational Union in Ireland, the last assembly of 
which he had attended. There need be no appre- 
hension, he said, that amongst the Irish ministers 
would be any cowardice or trimming with re- 
to the Irish Church. He had to convey the 

the Irish ministers to this Union for 
y, and accompanied it by a request 
nion of England and Wales would not 
desert them in this their hour of sore 

The Rev. R. S. Asuron, jun., M. A., delivered a 
greeting from the Evangelical 
said there were forty- two 
churches in France, with a membership of 3,000, and 
it was hoped that the churches there would continue 
and increase, and to uphold in that great 


DISSENTERS AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Mr. CanvIII. WII IIAAS was then called upon to 
reada paperon “The Duty of Protestant Dissenters 
in connection with the General Election,” which we 
give in extenso. He said: — Should it be asked 
either by friendly or hostile inquirers— what 
have Protestant Dissenters, as such, specially to 
do with the present electoral struggle ? and, in parti- 
cular, why should the topic engage the attention of 
this Union ? it will be easy to give both a pertinent 
and a sufficient answer. The position which English 
Nonoonformists occupy at this moment is almost 
unprecedented in their recent political history. For 
with a general election immediately at hand, instead 
of displaying, as they have been wont to do, anxiety 
for the redress of any personal grievance, they are 
energetically insisting on the adoption of a great 
principle. With happy foresight, they have rid 
themselves of compulsory Church-rates just when their 
energies are called forth by graver issues; while 
the abolition of sectarianism at the Universities is so 
certain to be one of the first acts of anew Parlia- 
ment, that its electoral importance has become com- 
paratively small. The Nonconformists of this 
country have still to complain of wrongs inflicted, 
and of rights withheld; but, just now, it is felt by 
them that their one great business is to emancipate 
the Roman Catholic millions of Ireland from the 
yoke of a Church Establishment, long denounced, 
often menaced, and now assuredly about to fall. It 
is true that this great work is not theirs alone, but 
that of the political party, of which, with rare 
exceptions, they are themselves members, and that, 
as a result of a combination of circumstances, that 
party is united as one man in policy, as well as in 
design. But this very solidarity in the ranks of 
Liberalism is distinctly traceable to Nonconformist 
influence. A year ago there were Liberal leaders 
whose panacea for the ecclesiastical ills of Ireland 


was-—not disestablishment, but a multiplication of 
establishments—not disendowment, but more endow- 
ment—endowment to Romanist, to Presbyterian, 
and, if they were so minded, to Dissenters of every 
shade. That this has now become a Conservative, 
instead of a Liberal project, may be due in part to 
the attitude—the dignified attitude—assumed by the 
heads of the Roman Catholic Church; but it is due 
in a yet greater degree to the stern hostility of 


English and Scottish Nonconformists. It is they 
who have impelled, perhaps, the major part, certainly 
very many, of the Liberal party to commit them- 


selves to a levelling-down instead of a 2 up 
policy —to adopt in Ireland a principle which they, 
as yet, shrink from applying to England, and to 
apply that principle with a decision of purpose 

uite foreign to the ordinary habits of politicians. 
This is the first fact which may be named, as sug- 
gestive of the special duty imposed on Nonconformists 
at the present crisis. They are in the position of 
allies—marching under their own colours, and in- 
spired by their own special aims—who have virtually 
determined the position and the plans of the allied 


army. They have, therefore, assumed a great re- 


— erer 
have both guided and ulated to support 
them with an ardour which will more than justify 
a boldness that, in the eyes of the timid, has bordered 
mg ae ne 
ment run no risks, and do no violence to feeling or 
conviction, it is not so with all our comrades. And, 
if we can with unblanched faces look to a future in 
which will confront error and sin, un- 
aided by ve appliances, let it be borne in 
mind that others, untutored in such a faith, will need 
all the s influences which strong-souled 
companions can possibly bring to beat upon them. 
By large numbers of Nonconformists this sense of 
responsibility has been already A felt, and, not only 
+ nay He last few weeks, but all through this year, 
they have rendered to the noble-minded statesman 
whose lead they are proud ‘to follow, su the 
value of which he himself would, no doubt, grate- 
fully acknowledge. But is there no danger that the 
brillian cy of the Parliamentary campaign may have 
blinded us to dangers in the field of electoral action, 
and that we may calculate on a triumph then with a 
confidence w may not, indeed, render it impos- 
able, but may tend to dim its splendour? Let it be 
clearly understood that the Irish Establishment 
means to die hard, and that, if it did not, its Eng- 
lish supporters, whether wisely or unwisely, will pro- 
its existence to the last hour. The latter are 
wor with a pertinacity of which we cannot com- 
lain, but which we should do well to imitate. They 
old few meetings, but they distribute many tracts 
and pamphlets, preach many sermons, and, especially, 
they mx | on the exertion of direct personal influ- 
ence. It is true that much of their printed matter 
is, critically judged, almost contemptible, and that 
mendacity and misrepresentation characterise many 
of their statements and appeals. But these are 
exactly the means adapted to affect the ignorant, the 
stupid, and the credulous, and their votes at the 
h will count as of equal value with those 
of the most intelligent of the electoral class. 
Has Ene vet been done that might be done 
to neu such efforts ? Have even the intelligen 
but only half-informed, voters been as fully imp 
as they should be with the gravity of the question 
which they have to assist in deciding f e, who 
have almost all our lives known what the Irish 
Establishment is, and the incalculable mischief it has 
wrought, may not need another grain of argument or 


of fact ; but who can suppose that even a majority of 
our newly enfranchi fellow-coun are 
equally convinced and equally resolute? Yet the 


weeks are very few during which the tuitional work, 
which is still needed, can be done with immediate 
practical results. Let, then, the members of this 
assembly, when it shall be dissolved, go to their 
homes with the feeling that necessity is laid upon 
them to renew, without weariness, exertions which 
cannot be too great for the cause they are designed 
to serve—which will presently seem small, when 
oes with the glory and the beneficence of the 
t. Let each one, whether minister or la 0 
elector or non-elector, an obscure man or the — 
of a host, survey afresh his own parish, town, or 
county, and whatsoever his hand findeth to do, in the 
way of instruction or of entreaty, let him do it with 
his might. I have spoken of the influence which 
Nonconformists are capable of exerting on the com- 
munity at large, but it would be unwise to conceal 
the fact, that some of their labour needs to be ex- 
ded within the ranks of Nonconformity itself. 
es! let it be acknowledged that there are at least 
a few—lI believe a very few—Dissenters who, unless 
they are brought to a better mind, mean, for the 
time in their lives, to give a Tory vote—that 
ome — 4 will refrain 22 — either wey; and 
ers, again, are hesitating, use doubti 
and lexed. We need not wonder at these fot 88 
nor is there 2 them to justify the exulta- 
tion of opponents. e real marvel is, that Non- 
conformists of such various and with such 
differing political antecedents, should have been as 
pronounced as they have been in their adhesion to an 
anti-establishment policy. Dissenters never have 
been all anti-State-Churchmen, and even those who 
hold Establishments to be theoretically indefensible 
may, in some cases, be excused a little trepidity at 
the suddenness with which an abstract idea has 
been transferred to the domain of practical poli- 
tics. ~So far as doubts are honestly entertained, 
and bond fide objections are urged, it is better to en- 
deavour to remove, or to meet, them, than to pour 
contempt upon the doubters or objectors. With so 
strong a case, we can afford to be considerate, and if 
we cannot afford to be also very patient, it is only 
because time presses, and decisive action cannot be 
delayed. When Episcopalian recruits are flocking to 
our standard, we may expect that the amount of 
Dissenting defection will ultimately be but small. 
There are those who would escape from all responsi- 
bility in r to this great struggle, with the ex- 
clamation, in their hearts, if not on their lips :— 
Oh ! for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 


Where rumour of oppression and deceit 
Might never reach me more | 


But so long as Christian men are in the world, and 
not in the wilderness, they cannot refuse to 

the duties of citizenship without doing violence to the 
law of God, and P on their fellow- 
men. To “live godly in this present evil world” is 


to do more than cultivate spiritual-mindedness in 


one’s self—it is to bring the power of godliness to 
bear, as a mighty force, upon ae relationships of 
life. It is a for justice which now summons us 

Ar fall on Christian 
of religion which 


to the contest, and such a cry should 
ears as a sacred call, It ie the couse 


be ; only 
is thrown into what he knows to be 


a 5% 


ot oor churches and congregations may indignantly 
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Rep : — aa well as resolutely 
purity, possessors, instead of meri our expenditure 
respect for superior piety, rather bring down upon Role ion 
themselves the sharp rebuke of the of the And there are other forms 
Lord, “Curse ye Meroz, curse ye bitterly the inha- mis- n 
bitants thereof t they came not to the help of Pro- of temptations 
the Lord; to the help of the Lord against the and | are sometimes 
mighty |” If, however, there is danger of Noncon- put | refrains from 
fi faithlessness in any quarter, it is attributable, per- science, but to 
mainly, not to the suggestions of misguided religious in Ireland, | his frown ; to 
feeling, but to reluctance based only upon fear. It is | as keeps many | to 
the peril to which Protestantism will be that they have 

which makes some Nonconformists, and a Church in — 

number of Episcopalians, hesitate to join in may be abundant, his offence is, in most 

the work of disestablishment. That the latter should | if No é cusable. The 
be so affected is natural enough ; pth ge stale ae ardour, it will be when it is felt that not culminate 
nurtured in the school of timidity and distrust, but | between the Irish people and the deadly influences | they delude 
fear of consequences should be the very last element | of the now predominating creed, but the power of danger be hin are all most 
to determine the political course of Nonconformists. | Scriptural truth, and the self-sacrificing energy of | exposed. It is believed that “all's 
What has been the chief weapon with which they fair in love, law, and ” and, so 
havejthemsel vesſbeen assailed, in the assertion of their far as election is — sagas popular 
own * as citizens? Has it not always been— 3 commonly corresponds with the us 
from the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts belief. Hence it is that -.. 


down to the Abolition of compulsory Church -rates— 
a cry of danger to religion and the throne—to the 
rights of property and to the interests of truth? 
And will any of them now play into the hands of 


gloomy N of the past never have been ful- 
ed, and that of itself is enough to justify our sce 

ticism now; but, in truth, it is not permitted to us 

such a matter to be governed by our fears. The one 
question which can be legitimately put is—“ Does 
justice require that the Church should be dis- 
established? If to that only an affirmative answer 
can be given, then—come what will to Protestantism 
—we are bound to commence the work of disestab- 
lishment. Torefuse todoso because our religious views 
as Protestants may, possibly, suffer is to make those 


views odious, by associating them with oppression—to 


weaken our cause, by sho ourselves to be want- 
ing in manliness and faith. But where in the pro- 
posed treatment of the Irish Establishment is there 
the shadow vf-a justificatfon for these craven fears ? Is 
it in the substitution of “the supremacy of a foreign 
prince for the authority of our sovereign’”’ ? That is 
the assertion of our present Prime Minister, who 
shows the sincerity of his antipathy to Papal preten- 
sions by proposing to endow 17 But what is 
this royal supremacy, which has suddenly become the 
sheet anchor of the State ? It exists nowhere but in the 
United Church of England and Ireland, and it is found 
by many of its members to be unendurable even 
there, It is unrecognised in Scotland. The millions of 
English Nonconformists abjure it—for they have “ an- 
other King—one Jesus.” Our colonies know nothing 
of it, and yet enjoy the blessings of civilisation and of 
religion. And, as * the establishment of Papal 
supremacy; with what new power is it proposed to 
invest the Papal Church in Ireland ? It has no 1 
in that country which is not spiritual or moral, and 
if the Church of England were disestablished to- 
8 it would have the same power and no other. 
ut maintain the Establishmen d what then? 
Why even our ultra-Protestant Premier admits 
that the status of the Roman Catholic 
clergy must be altered ; or, in plainer words, that the 
must share with Protestants the legal E and the 
privileges of an Establishment. It is in this quarter, 
and not in the direction of disestablishment, that the 
real danger to Protestantism lurks. The detailed 
statements lately published in regard to the feelin 
with which Mr. Gladstone s policy is regarded at the 
Vatican, may be true or may be fictitious; but can 
any sagacious mind reason itself into the belief that 
the Church of Rome regards that 1 as 2 
Romish, instead of Protestant, in its tendencies 
Aptly has it been said, “If you would destroy the 
tigera—burn the jungle!“ The only effective way of 
es the political dominancy of any Church is 
withhold political power from all Churches. So 
long aa any Church is established by law in these 
» 80 long it will be a natural aspiration of 
Romanists that their Church should occupy the 
coveted position. So long as national 1 is 
exercised, and national 46, expended, to uphold 
any form of religion in , the Roman Catholic 
majority of that country have a right to demand 
that their religion should enjoy the favours of the 
State. But let establishments wholly cease—let the 
sword too long at the disposal of a Church be hence- 
forward drawn only in the interests of the State— 
let it be proclaimed, as a fixed principle of legislation, 
that the members of all religious communities shall 
not be dealt with otherwise than as members of the 
Commonwealth—and then the dream of Papal 
ascendancy will cease to inspire Catholic, or to 
Protestant, breasts, and to the loudest 


parishes where Protestants are, it is alleged, too few 
to provide religious teaching for themselves. To such, 


: 
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rise. Still more im t will be the gain to Pro- calumny, of 
Festantiam, which will result from ite disseverance Not 
from that which, in Ireland, has been an obstacle to merely, down into 
its progress which nothing short of the miraculous very sewer itself, they most 
could haveovercome. The heart of the Irish Roman | feoulent flith to bespatter a political ad A 


Catholic, now steeled against Pro 
it i inted wi 
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t is with the degradati not 
will be softened say 
novel display of But ua 


neither few or 


4. 
EE 


in some form or er, and 
direct means, the principle of 
ment. There are also grave 
in the minds of practical men whi 
od be definitely answered. What, for instance, | ging which are a reproach to any 
to be the future relationship to the State of those 
dignitaries and clergymen of the Irish Church who, 
by the will of all parties, will continue to enjoy their 
present incomes during life Is the State, in deal- 
ing with the Church, to loose her and wa pod oa 
or is there still to be exercised over it some of 
restraining influence on the value of which Erastian : 
Churchmen and Erastian politicians so strongly working classes, who 
insist ? Is the Church to be left to drift into confu- | for their services. (Hear, hear.) u 
sion P or is it to undergo a process of reconstruction ? many of the ward meetings in the town, and he 
and, if the latter, in whom is the reconstructing | not seen the slightest of the spirit of corra 
power to be vested ? And if she is to be treated by | (Hear, 22 o concluded by proposing a resolu- 
the State as a purely voluntary association, how can | tion to the e that in recei the valuable 
such treatment be reconciled with the fact that she just read the meetin con 


ex its firm 
will be part and parcel of a Church still subject to that the suffrages of the members of their churches 


y | im legislation, and whose — cannot | ought at the present crisis to be given to pasdidehes 


be altered without the licence of the State? These | in favour of religious freedom; and also felt 


questions, which might be multiplied, shadow forth | that they would discourage to the utmost of 


roblems the solution of which is} not impossible, power all electoral ices of an objectionable 
ut which will tax to the utmost. the genius and | racter, and act on the 


the wisdom of modern statesmanship. And, in and religion. The resolu 
attempting to solve them, statesmen and Churchmen | Tununvuiz (London), who said that was no 
have aright to look for aid from Nonconformists. | doubt that the members of their churches could exer 
Let us not, then, suppose that all duty will be dis- cise an immense amount of influence if they onl 
charged when the coming election is over, but rather | heartily set themselves to work in the presen ela 
let us look upon that event as but one act in a great (Hear, hear.) — The Rev. Jas. Gwrruhn (Manches- 
drama in which we are called upon to take part, and, | ter) exp his firm hope that every one amongst 
by wise forethought and patient study, prepare our- them would do his part to give a rig t direction to 
selves and others for the{seenes which are to follow. | the minds of their people, and y impress upon 
And now, having spoken freely of both duties and the public the necessity of 82228 pat riotio, 
difficulties, let me with equal freedom, but with | and fearless part in pet of our nation’s 
more brevity, say something of the to which, | history, (Applause.) could not 

at such a juncture as the present, not Nonconformists | time more than the present when they 

alone, but all Christian men who in the strife assert themselves in favour of a free 
of politics, are undoubtedly exposed. I do not deny | religion, unsustained by the State.—The 
that such men stand in slippery places, and, as I was continued by Mr. W. E. Grp (Shipley) and 
cannot conscientiously bid them go elsewhere, I say | the Rev. J. Diox maso — f the last-named 
only,“ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed expressing a hope that the peer, which he 

lest he fall.“ Writing on the praxer-mesting lately printed in 1 
held in London at the instance of the Evangelical | form, in order that they might be able 
Alliance, the Times expressed its inability to conceive | the country with its noble ponents 
what topics religious men of differing could —The Rev. Samuzt GoopaLt ( 
with sincerity make the subject of united prayer. The | that it would be desirable for 
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writer, however, did, towards the close of his specu-| make their views on this known, not 

Iationg, stumble’ upan the truth that, in view of the simply from their pulpite, but — 2 ons 

allowed li of a election, it might be well and duties, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


and the disestablishment of the Church of England, 
and many Nonconformist speakers had endorsed this 
on. His firm belief, however, was that the dis- 
establishment of the Church of Ireland involved the 
disestablishment of the Church of England. (Ap. 
ou Although a great deal had been said about 
“No-Popery”’ cry, in his judgment that cry was 
a great advantage to them, because it would give rise 
to another cry, namely, No Prelacy.” (Applause.)— 
The Rev. J. G. Roczrs 1 thought it was 
possible to assail the Church on entirely differ- 
ent grounds to the English Ohurch. (Hear, hear.) 
If the Church of d could not stand without 
the Church of Ireland, it could not stand with it. 
(Applause.) tional Dissenters had very im- 
portant duties to ; they should seek as far 
AS ble to raise this electoral le up toa 
level, and he was confident that they could do a 
t deal towards putting a stop to corruption. He 
d not see why they ‘should not preach about it— 
(Hear, hear)—and he considered that it was the duty 
of a minister to teach his people that the suffrage was 
a trust which they were bound in honour to maintain. 
—The Rev. A. Runp, the Rev. R. Bruce (Hudders- 
field)—who did not think it was their duty to bring 
into undue prominence the necessary connection be- 
tween the Irish Church and the English Church— 
Mr. Evan Wiiurams (Merthyr Tydvil), and Mr. 
Hy. Kixapon (Bedminster), having spoken on the 
same subject, Mr. Samvet Morty responded to the 
loud calls of the meeting. He said that he had never 
heard a more excellent paper read ; he wished that it 
could be placed in the hands of every voter in the 
— and commended its circulation to the com- 
mi He entirely believed in the propriety of 
ministers speaking 2 3 the subject, but at the same 
time he confidence that the great 
masses of the population would act rightly in the 
matter. (Hear, hear.) He had had 1 corre- 
spondence with many boroughs and some counties, 
and he was prepared to say that not only was there, 
with few exceptions, an entire absence of anything 
that was embarrassing, but working men, where they 
were treated as intelligent persons, were coming for- 
ward to settle the question themselves, the conse- 
ence being that Tory members were quietly with- 
wing because they saw that there was no chance 
for them. (Applause.) He strongly advised that 
they should not act with feelings of distrust towards 
the working men, bnt that they should sympathise 
— 3 cordially with them, and then they 
0 
hear.) He thought that a great deal was done last 
session of Parliament that would tend to check cor- 
ruption in the future, and he must say that Mr. 
Disraeli and the leaders of the Conservatives had in 
that respect stood to their guns quite as — 
as the Liberals. Ho felt distinetly that many of tho 
arguments that were used for the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church were inapplicable to the Church of 
England, and the really honest policy to pursue was 
to deal with the Irish Church as a system per se. 
(lope) Mr. Wm. Crossfield, Liverpool; the 
Rev. W. Cuthbertson, Bishop Stortford; and Mr. 
Henry Wright, London, also spoke, after which the 
resolution was adopted unanimously. 


who taken part 


to, the Rev. Dr. Smita (London) pro a resolu- 
tion ing the elt acknowledgments of the 
ministers and del for the admirable arrange- 


ments which had 


H. Byles and Mr. George Scotson) for the hospitable 
reception that had been accorded to them, not 
only by the Congregational families in the town, 
but by members of other denominations; and ex- 
pressing an earnest desire for the growing pros- 
perity of Leeds and its neighbourhood. It was 
seconded by the Rev. R. S. Asuton, and carried with 
loud a The Rev. A. H. Byizs responded, 
and the business of the sessions was brought to a close. 


In the afternoon the Rev. H. Simons, of London, 
a service for children in 0 

Chapel, and — the a — — wae 
in Headingley- hi n i urch, 
3 ion, — * na xii. 9, 


out that God is em cally as well as the foun- 


good, and that in Jesus Christ He has 


y ing 
that is good, emplo the great 
test to or wa in this world of false 
though often beautiful a ces, it was intrinsi- 


nerally 
e Bible and 


er 


to obtain their full confidence. (Hear, 


— 


In the evening | there on ions at the 
was a conversazione 

Town Hall. The Leeds Mercury says, for the enter- 
tainment of their who numbered upwards of 
2,000, and inclu members of every denomination 
in the town, the committee had provided a pro- 
gramme which was as complete as the manner in 
which it was carried out was satisfactory. A large 
awning had been fixed at the Calverley-street en- 
trance to the hall to ensure the comfort of the 
visitors on their arrival, Through the kindness of 
the Mayor (T. W. George, Eeq.), the various apart- 
ments of interest to strangers, the Mayor's rooms, 
the Council-chamber, &., were thrown open to in- 
spection. The Victoria Hall was devoted to a pro- 
menade, and during the evening a programme of 
sacred music was performed by a united choir from 
the various Con tional places of worship in the 
town, cond by Mr. J. H. Walker. Additional 
interest was imparted te the musical portion of the 
evening by the performance on the — organ by 
Dr. S During the evening refreshments were 
served in the Law Library, the arduous duties at the 
tables being voluntarily undertaken by the ladies 
connected with the different congregations. 

In the interval between the first and second parts 
of the musical programme, the guests adjourned to 
the Civil Court, where the Rev. J. HucHses MorGan 
wg ht 5 on “The History of Congregationalism 
at 8,’ which was frequently applauded. The 
Rev. Joux Stanz, Coventry, in an interesting 
speech, pro that a vote of thanks should be 
awarded to Mr. Mo for his valuable paper. Mr. 
W. E. Guyps seconded the motion, and it was sup- 
ported by the Rev. R. S. Asuton (London). The 
resolution was adopted unanimously. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION... 


On Friday the autumnal session was brought to a 
close by a public breakfast to the Board of Education, 
at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. There were about 250 
ministers and gentlemen present. Mr. Samuel 
Morley oceupted the chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Unwin read a report, which stated 
that it was desirable to give a practical character to 
the meeting, and to seek to awaken a new interest 
in the matter of elementary education. The docu- 
ment went on to describe the alterations in the con- 
stitution of the board which had become necessary, 
because of the altered conditions on which Govern- 
ment educational grants were made, and stated that 
Mr. Matthew Arnold had just inspected Homerton 
College, and though his report had not yet been 
received, there was no doubt that the work of the 
last twenty 2 would be endorsed by competent 
authority. e college was free from debt, but the 
time had come when considerable expense would be 
necessary in keeping up preparatory classes, if 
Government did not recognise Res. 

The Cuatrman expressed the great pleasure he had 
had in attending these meetings in There 
had been some of the most — utterances during 
the week that he had ever listened to, and he never 
felt stronger than he did then in their great prin- 
ciples. Having relinquished the position they had 
held earnestly and faithfully for more than twenty- 
five years, and having seen ample ground for a 
material alteration in that position, he felt that he 
stood now in the capacity of a learner. He was not 
for at all relinquishing his attachment to the great 
— ple that religious supervision must always 

ve to do with a system of education for the people ; 
and yet in accepting the position that the t 
want of the people was a good sound secular educa- 
tion he wished not to be misunderstood. So far as 
their denominational schools were concerned, they 
must be religious. They did not want any dogmatic 
teaching ; they did not seek to make it apply in any 
other way than conscience might lead to. He should 
be very thankful to see every man an Independent, 
but he would leave people to decide for themselves. 
In none of the tional schools did they seek 
to strengthen their position by education merely. 
There were friends of education in some parts of the 
country who were exposed to such competition that 
some aid from the State must really be looked to 
by them. He should have been glad to sacrifice 
money, and to induce others to do the same, and 
to hold their present ground after a fashion; but he 
wanted to do more than that. He wanted to see Congre- 
gationalism a power among the people religiously and 
socially; but in so doing they must take a ground consis- 
tent with high principle. He hoped on this oocasion dis- 
cussion about the future would be avoided. Let them 
look most to their present position, and not be 
entirely occupied with speculations as to the future. 
Whatever might come in the future, they must re- 
cognise the t system as far as it went. The 
Government had done as much as it could, and 
henceforth state pay would be given to secular teach- 
ing. They said, We will inspect your schools and 
ascertain the results; and he (the chairman) agreed 
with the revised code in that respect with all his 
heart. The 8 “ Prove that you * 

iving good teaching, reading, writing, and arith- 
— and then deal” with your children religiously 
as you think flit.“ That would be a great advance 
in the position of Dissenters; but he was prepared 
to recommend some supplement, for in London some- 
thing immense was required, and there wore destitute 
districts in all parts of the country, and let there be, 
in addition, secular schools. (Hear.) He had not 
great faith in corporations in superintending this 
matter, for he did not think that members of town 
councils generally were the people to whom he would 
commit the education of the people. That was 
quite a moot point. He was a thorough believer in 


local government, but all the mischief resulting from 
it must lay at the door of those who choose the ro- 


ves. The leaders of these matters in the 
Louse of he believed, were honestly de- 
rom ag hg the fair requirements of — — 
an hope that something 
sketched out, which if not as and liberal and 
satisfactory as some minds might hope, still would be 
an advance in the direction which might possibly 
lead to some scheme at the right time that would be 
either national or more comprehensive than the existing 
one. The Privy Council, the Duke of Marlborough, 
and Lord R. Montagu had shown every disposition 
to meet the Independents, by placing all on an 
equality; the leaders on the o side were equally 
clear in that way; and though they could hardly 
wish to see any large body of Congregationalists 
8 precisely the same ground, he hoped all might 
be able to see in these proposals an equal degree of 
progress, which would be ground 
that all might take incommon. (Applause.) 

Mr. Bams, M. P., moved :— 


That this meeting, while thankfally acknowled the 
services rendered by the Congregational Union of Edu- 
cation during the past twenty five years, cherishes the 
tation that the changes recently made in its constitution will 
largely extend its usefulness, and earnestly appeals for more 


general co-operation and pecuniary support, so that Congre- 
gationalism may take a proper and fall share in the education 


of the people. 

(Applause.) He said, in supporting their admirable 
college at Homerton, nothing could be further from 
their view than any merely sectarian object. What 
they wanted was to give the pupils there a good and 
pious training and education. They did not want to 
preach a creed, but a Gospel. (Applause.) Their 
position never was very different from what it was 
twelve months ago. The Government had pro- 
nounced in favour of a — of absolute impar- 
tiality—a system not exclusively bound up with 
religious instruction, but would impartially give aid 
to those friends of education who could produce the 
results of a good secular instruction. He quite 
understood in that light Mr. Gladstone’s address to 
his own constituents. He did there, indeed, declare 
that he was himself favourable to the religious train- 
ing of the people, but he declared for two important 
things—firstly, for an effectual conscience clause to 
accompany every grant of public money, so that no 


child might be compelled to be educated in religious 


principles \differing from those of his parent or 
ian; and in the next place he declared that the 
tate must be held free from all responsibility for the 
religious of that education. Therefore, he (Mr. 
Baines) thought they might say now with perfect 
truth, that so far—not, indeed, as legislation had 
gone—but so far as the wishes and public declara- 
tions of the great parties in the State were concerned 
they were favourable to a system of which this Board 
of Education could approve, and therefore they now 
accepted the aid which the State granted to educa- 
tion, and in so doing it was assumed there would be 
no interference with conscience or with any religious 
instruction they might think it their duty to give. 
(Applause.) They were placed in the position that 
the State equally gave aid and countenance to those 
friends who still maintained the purely voluntary 
system, and to those who consented to the accept- 
ance of State aid. ‘There was no preference at 
Homerton College to the one over the other. Teachers 
for voluntary schools would be received there just as 
freely as those who were intended for schools which 
received State aid. Therefore he thought they might 
claim the general support of the Congregational body 
when they asked for aid to Homerton College, and to 
the educational board by which it was sustained. 
(Applause.) But he d his solemn conviction 
that it would be wrong as well as ruin for them to 
seek to discharge the religious element from the edu- 
cation of the people. (Applause.) They ought not 
to insist upon religious education, but a system of 
perfect impartiality should be adopted, and if the 
united efforts of the various religious bodies should 
fail to meet the wants of the community, the power 
should be given to boroughs and parishes to supple- 
ment what at present it was meanttodo. (Hear, 


hear. 

2 Rev. Dr. CampseEtt, of Bradford, seconded the 
motion, and said that looking at secular education as 
merely education in common things, and denomina- 
tional education as the education of the people in 
religion, they were perfectly at li to adopt the 
plan of mingling the two. He could not conceive 
the possibility of the denominational system in 
England being removed or even interfered with— 
(cheers)—and he believed the disestablishment“ of 
that system was just as hopeless as the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church was hopeful at the present 
time. (Applause.) Looking at the matter practically, 
let them be prepared to go forward in carrying out 
their religious education, while the State concerned 
itself with the proper secular education of the people, 
employing religionists or non-religionists in doing 
that work, and taking care that that work was done, 
and that work only was paid for. (Hear, hear.) 
That the State could control, but it had no right to 
control religious teaching. He thought denomina- 
tional teaching should be increased rather than other- 
wise, and that its agency could never be superseded. 
8 

he Rev. AnpREw RRED next proposed the fol- 
lowing:— 

That this meeting, attaching the highest importance to the 
Christian character and earnest devotedness of those who are 
charged with the education of the young, 82 to the 
miuisters and members of Congregatioual Churches. to enlist 
the services of young persons of decided piety and suitable 


mental endowments, who are likely after an adequate course 
of training to become efficient teachers. 


The Rev. F. Sopen seconded the resolution in a 
speech in which he deprecated the adoption of any 
urely secular system of education; pointed to 
— and America in illustration of the evil results 
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E the education of the young being divorced from 


tte ministers and del 
ture was The relation of working men to the 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


religion; and spoke highly of the method of training 
pursued at Homerton ege. 
The Rev. E. R. Coxonn, in supporting the resolu- 


that, however circumstances 


aon s be required. It was ete ge that whenever 
the di blishment of the Church of land came 
to be roy ape wea anes xa 5 
it changes in regard to denominations and the modes 
of religious organisations, but the teaching of the 
young would remain the same, and the men and 


women who were trained at a religious institution | God 


like Homerton Coll would, twenty or thirty 
ni hence, as wise and pious and Christian teachers, 
a power in the work of education. 

Mr. H. Lzs, of Manchester, said religion should 
pervade all the affairs of life, and they should teach 
the oe man that the principles of justice were 
the principles of religious, as of secular knowledge, 
and that, if children were taught secular knowledge, 
it would not be conveyed, unless it was conveyed in 
some way or other in connection with religious in- 
struction. There were many organisations in this 
country for the purpose exclusively of making known 
the great principles to be found in the Word of God, 
which lay at the basis of all human conduct, and 
such organisations, if they exerted their power, would 
be sufficient to permeate the working —— with a 
knowledge of religious truth. Some one had said 
that they had seen the evils of secular schools in 
America. He had been in thirty or forty of these 
schools, and he had never been hindered there from 
speaking on religious topics to the children, so that 
while 3 they were secular schools, practi- 
cally they were not so. (Hear, hear.) He advocated 
a national system of education on the grounds that 
it would be easily worked, and that it would com- 
mand the unreserved attachment of the workin 
classes, who were now the depositaries of politi 

wer. He was well acquainted with the men in 
his employ ; and his daily contact with them had 
shown him that, whilst they great genius, 
intelligence, and intellectual powers, there was 
amongst them a vast amount of ignorance. (Hear, 
33 must endeavour to convince the work- 
ing that a secular education was not 8 ~~ 
mous with an irreligious one. (Hear, hear. 0 
concluded by saying that he should now support 
Homerton College with all his heart, because it was 


ing in the right direction. (Cheers.) 
at & the Rev. Mr. Juxes, and the Rev. Mr. 
M’Catvum, of Glasgow, had also addressed the meet- 
ing, the second resolution was carried, and on the 
motion of Mr. Barings, M. P., seconded by Mr. 
Trrvs Satz, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
chairman 


Mr. Morey, in acknowledging the compliment, 
advised the members of the denomination with all 
possible earnestness, that whilst they should not 
throw any impediment except such as their reason, 
conscience, and judgment might dictate in the way 
of legislation, they should maintain as high a posi- 
tion as possible as to the character of their teachers ; 
and that, going to the Government only and receiving 
money only for secular education, they should aim to 
get men and women with as much religious conscience 
as they could in their schools. (Applause.) They 
were all ne an educational process on this 
very question of education—(Hear, hear)—and he 
was anxious to take his share any where, either in 
Parliament—(cheers)—or without, in really securing 
for the masses of the people just that education and 
that liberty which he believed every Englishman was 
entitled to. (Hear, hear.) 

The proceedings were then brought to a close. 

LECTURES TO WORKING MEN. 

On Wednesday evening the Rev. G. W. Conner, 
formerly of Leeds, but now of Manchester, delivered 
a lecture to working men, in the Corn Exchange, in 
connection with the autumnal meeting of the Congre- 
gational Union of 4 and Wales. In addition 
to Mr. J. Law, the Mayor of Bradford, who pre- 
sided, there were on the platform the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, 
the chairman of the Union meeting, and a number of 
tes. The subject of the lec- 


national future.” In the concluding portion Mr. 
Conder said :— 


long and unj debarred—{loud cheers)—ehan 
should be 4 in another direction which — 
not but issue in great religious * r 


8 
0 


its own native beauty and worth. (Loud 
far t necessitate 


of the religious community, it was of course im to 
ess; but he for one was ¢ ant that the 
Ge very great and on the whole of the 


— hear.) H 

religious sects. ear. o was strongly hope- 

fal that out of these changes might be born 9 
; compulsion into her 


from the heart of God n to thank 
for—nothing to ask him for? Would they die as a 
felled tree to the J to rot and make new soil ! 


Ar rag Mag eg hh 
open rough which they mi a 

— 1 of everlasting life and or? "He knew not 
how their great heart might be disposed to answer 
these questions now, but this he knew—they ought to 
answer them with an nt scorn and with a man! 

shame, and rise 4 and stand before the great God — 
say, We are all children of the one Father, and we will 
claim a share in His love. (The rev. gentleman con- 
cluded his eloquent lecture amid loud and prolonged 
applause. ) 

A lecture to working men was delivered in Salem 
Lecture Hall, by the Rev. G. M. Murpny, of London, 
who was attending the meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union, on Thursday, under the presidency of 
the Rev. H. Tarrant. ‘ The lecturer gave a very lucid 
exposition of Congregational principles and labours. 
He said: Our church is a democracy; we have power 
to do our work without any interference. o are 
Independents—that is, independent of any external 
control by a Conference like the Methodists; our 
Congregational Union makes no laws. We are Non- 
conformists—called so because we refuse to conform 
to the Church by law established. We are Dissenters 
—that is, we differ from many of the practices of the 
Church, especially in the appointment of bishops and 
archbishops. We are Voluntaries—we do not believe 
in any other body being taxed ot ag for our religion. 
(Great applause.) We are call uritans, because 
we believe in purity of church-membership. Here 
the lecturer eloquently referred to the origin and 
pro of Puritan New England, to the sufferiugs 
of Defoe, Milton, and other worthies, in defence of 
liberty and truth. We are Christians — then followed 
an able vindication of Christianity from the attacks 
of infidelity, and a glowing description of its blessings 
in the present and hopes for the future. The lecture 
was illustrated by many striking facts in relation 
to Christianity and the working and was 
very heartily applauded by a very large audience of 
working men. 


THE BAPTIST UNION. 


The session of the Baptist Union commenced on 
Wednesday. Inthe morning a prayer-meeting was 
held at Broadmead Chapel, when an address was 
delivered by the Rev. Jauns Martin, of Notting- 
ham. 

In the forenoon the session of the Union was com- | 
menced at Old King-street Chapel, when there was a 
large attendance. The body of the chapel was 
reserved for the delegates, while the galleries were 
thrown open to the public, and were thronged to 
excess. The devotional service which preceded the 
business portion of the conference was conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. E. Steane. The 99th Psalm, commenc- 
ing, “ Jesus, the Saviour, reigns,” having been sung, 
Dr. Srgane read part of the lst chapter of the Book 
of Revelation. The Rev. Mr. Dennett, of Green- 
wich, then offered prayer, after which the last two 
verses of the 13th hymn, 3rd book (Watts's), was 
sung. The Rev. J. Honsox, of London, next offered 
prayer. The 191st hymn in the selection was sub- 
sequently sung, and the devotional service was 
brought to a termination by the Rev. J. H. Hinton 
offering prayer. 

The Rev. F. W. Gorcu, LL.D., president of the 
Union, next took the chair, and proceeded to deliver 
the introductory address. After a cordial welcome, 
he reminded them that in April he addressed them 
on their relations as a denomination to other denomi- 
nations and to the State; and now, he said, he in- 
tended to address them on what seemed to him of. 
great importance at the present time to all denomi- 
nations of Christians ; though of course what he said 
would be taken from their own point of view. He 
— express his subject in the single phrase, 
„Christ the centre,” or, in the language of the 
Apostle Paul, “Christ all andinall.” Some of them 
might say that was an old familiar truth, and was 
the foundation of all their hopes. Thanks be to God, 
it was old, older than the everlasting hills, and more 
familiar than any other houschold word; but had 
they exhausted its meaning? Had they measured 
its readth, length, depth, and height ? He would 
not utter a trite pan ic on that truth, nor advise 
them how best in the mini they might set it 
forth to their hearers; but there were aspects which 


to many of them were not familiar, and some of 


these were specially adapted to the present time. 

That was an age of great mental activity ; for never 

in the history of the world, certainly never since the 

revival of learning and the Reformation, had the 

7 of inquiry been so widely diffused. The results 

the free inquiry seemed to be o to Chris- 
researches 


de at an end, unless pub 


been under- work of 


human knowledge seemed at least, however, too 
uently to be opposed to Christianity, and ‘in 
verse 


it was feared critical in ad 
criticism, r authority of the sacred 
record. He show o groundlessness of 

and then he considered Koes a 
coveries of physical science 
Bible. Heo that the 
nothing = * from * — 3 of scien 
covery ; en n a objection—that 
metaphysical spec 


progress of the age in civilisation and virtue. Reli- 
gion, it was said, accomplished its object when it 
made men live virtuous lives. Now, Christianity had 
accomplished that more than any other religion; 
but it was ht pe that the civilisation of the world 
had advanced while Christianity itself remained, and 
must remain, stationary. Much of the popular 
literature of the day seemed tacitly to admit such 
doctrines as that, and, while pe 2 — for the 
Bible, assumed a superiority over those trammelled 
by the teaching of the Bible. There Christ was 
the centre. e Christian religion did not teach 
virtue, however, but it taught ess; was not 
to make men moral, but to e them holy; not 
to lead them to shun vices, but to deliver them 
from the wrath to come; not to make them just 
and good towards each other, but pure and 
in the sightof God. If they lowered that " 
they brought Christianity down to the level of mere 
secular teaching, and it was shorn of its strength. 
Their true and sufficient safeguard was Christ, the 
centre. But there were large sections of the church 
of Christ which seemed to hold that other safeguards 
were needed, and which shrunk with dread from the 
freedom of thought which Ba advocated, as 
leading to a laxity of sentiment fatal to the 
if not to the exigtence, of Christianity. The second 
portion of the address of the president consisted of a 
consideration ofthe 2 of the principles of Bap- 
tists in contrast to other safeguards the sup- 
posed dangers of free inquiry. The first 
alluded to was the authoritative of the Church 
as expressed in creeds and articles. But if the creed 
was provable by the Scriptures, what greater power 
had it than the Scriptures on which it rested ? 
Hear, hear.) And then, the articles of the Episco 
hurch declared that the three creeds were thorough] 
to be received and believed, for a be prov 
by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture; but on 
that principle, it was the Sori and not the 
creed, which was the safi : ey 
additional saf from creeds or arti 
they were authoritative, as the Romish Church 
d them to be; but in the case of the Romish 
Church what authority had they? The other 
security which was maintained was to be derived 
from the State. But the State could furnish no 
security at all freeing them from erroneous 
doctrines, except at the instance of the church ; for 
it was clear it was the function of the church, and 
not of the secular power, to determine what was true 
ie eld the 5 what ent bras 7, the — be — — 
its aid, the State might conferring 
on those who with the church, and in im- 
ing penalties on those who did not with it. 
ut it was in the State that the free t 


coming when privileges ted to one section must 

fic feeling be changed ; and 
public feeling for d blishment was advancing 
with rapidity. (Cheers.) Their principles, 
as Baptists, precluded them entertaining the question 
of an alliance with the State, whilst the principles of 
other denominations did not; but that nothing 
to do with the general quostion of the propriety or 
otherwise upon which the alliance might be attacked 
or defended. The progress of thought in the Estab- 
lished Church itself seemed to have made an 
advance, and the Dean of Canterbury—Dean Alford 
—(loud cheers)—distinctly declared the conviction 
that the union of the Church with the State must 
cease—(loud cheers) ;—and as faras he could gather, 
his (the dean’s) opinion was that the union as it 
and that the severance of it would be an immense 
advantage. (Cheers.) 

On the motion of the Rev. G. Goutn, of Norwich 
soconded by the Rev. H. Dowson, of Bury, a vote of 
thanks to the chairman was carried by acclamation. 

The Rev. J. H. MLAnb, secretary, read the mes- 
sage of committee, which said :— 


Heartily welcomed as we are by our brethren here 
and rejoicing as we do to behold their peceperity 
their zeal for God, we cannot but also call to remem- 
brance the illustrious and venerated dead—that host of 
worthies who have here for 


tianity, and sometimes 
taken in avowed opposition to revelation in general.) 
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existed was an encumbrance to religion—(cheers) ;— | 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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them, and he felt persuaded that though they did Tey wever, that every State Church 
want men of first-rate ability, their blessed establishment of religi n involved more or less 


and | had something to do for men of very humble ability ; 


1 
88 

i 
| 


Ks 
see 
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„„ tetineny whe enn ecb caly ath 
who are citi- 

sens of so distinguished a city as Bristol, but — 
is in all the churches for their zeal and liberality 

the cause of Christ, so that in no town of the empire 


are the interests dearer to our hearts more worthily re- 
— — than here. The times passing over us, 
as to awaken prayerful solicitude in 
our deliberations 
a specially serious and earnest 
_ Great opportunities for denominational exten- 
are offering on every side, and great dangers beset 
from the daily multiplying influences hostile to om 

faith, and to the vigour of our spiritual life. Wen 
watch-tower, at once observant of 
and fervently seeking the help and wisdom which 

come from the Father of lights. 

.J. P. Cxown, of Bradford, moved that 
Dr. Brock, of London, be requested to t the 
office of president for the ensuing year. . 
, of London, seconded the resolution, and it 


8 Dr. Brock could not give a definite 
answer then; but he would treat the request which 
had been made with all the respect it deserved, and 
would send Mr. Millard an answer. 


THE CAUSES OF MINISTERIAL FAILURE. 

The Rev. W. Lanvzts, D.D., of Regent’s Park, 
London, next read a paper on the causes of ministerial 
failure, which excited much cheering and laughter. 
He glanced at the use or disuse of written sermons 
read in the 2 but did not think this had any- 
thing to do with the failure of a minister. He made 
some ent remarks on college training, and said 
that must recollect that the tutors there could 
draw out, but could not create; they could not 
furnish the manufactured article unless 1 were 
supplied with the raw material. (Cheers.) If they 
sent in the proper material they would have the 


8. man sent out; but if they sent in a young 


they might polish him, but the more they 
ed the worse he became, as all of the man came 
off in — . the residuum yg Pav ae 
4 parson ”’—(loud laughter)— 
one who 4 great airs and talked in the sancti- 
monious manner of his class, who, in the words of 
the late Robinson, 
And thinks hinwelf the Lord knows who— 
much laughter)—neither a born minister nor a grace 
= 4 (Hear, pene) Methods of training 
might. inquire if spin of of — 
inquire if the of education 
at most, if not all, their coll 5 
adopted; whether the course of study should not 
have a more di bearing on the work. Their 


aim should be more to make ers and pastors, 
and not to make scholars. 8 


oes ability. The main causes of 
ure were infirmity of temper ; an over- 
weening conceit and undue love of authority, self- 


great men. One remedy 
ministers, he believed, would be 
entrance to the ministry somewhat more 
at present. He suggested that the 
of students should support them duri 
career, and that, instead of sev 
here young men wore boarded and 


t be one or two large halls. But 
for ministerial failure was to have 
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man to envy his 
his brother; 
neither was it right for any one of them to murmur 
— the Master for sending him to do what was 
0 and did not tend to fame. He thought the 
most powerful of all the causes of failure was un- 

ty; whereas, on the other hand, if a man in the 
pulpit had the accent of conviction, he had that 
which no imitation could 


and a man of second-rate ability, if his devotedness 
were first-rate, would have first-rate success. — * 
In conclusion, the speaker moved a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Landels for his very able paper. 

The Rev. S. Guegn, ben., seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. Dr. Sraanz said there was not a greater 
desideratum in their body than a 2 well - 
selected, profound, and good theological ty 
instituted in connection with their schools, that 
should consist of some half-dozen professors. He 
asked if they could not remedy what had been 
noticed, the impossibility of a minister meeting the 
requirements of all his hearers, and he thought this 
difficulty could be met by the bongregationaliet and 
Baptist ministers of a city exchanging pulpits occa- 
sionally, and then congregations would have an 
= of hearing ministers of different attain- 
ments. 

The Rev. J. Munsnrr, of Kettering, advised that 
2228 should be taken in preparing sermons 
— ald eu a 33 preaching than 
0 id on ito i was 
done. He wondered if — would a little 
more time to do their own work, ins of being 
here and there and everywhere to do all the work 
of the public. He did not know where the remedy 
for that was to be found, but they might concen- 
trate their energy as much as possible. The Rev. Mr. 
Tvexwxxx, of Appledore, did not think the entrance 
to the ministry be made more difficult; and he 
was of opinion when a minister committed a fault it 
should not be known outside his own church. Mr. 
JENKINS, who spoke in a low voice, advocated a 
8 spirit of charity towards other denominations. 

he Rev. Dr. Srocx, of Devonport, deprecated minis- 
ters ding their a on newspaper beset . 
mere literary work, and urged them to devo eir 

es to their own solemn duties. The Rev. Mr. 
Paice, of Abersychan, referring to ministerial failures, 
said he had been for twenty-five years secretary of a 
Welsh college, and failures there had been few in com- 
with thosein England. (Laughter.) The Welsh 
lieved no young men was fit to beadmitted to a col- 
_ pn had — ver for some time, eon in 
ng young men no opportunity of preaching 
till they had became students. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution of a vote of thanks to Dr. Landels 
was then put and carried unanimously. 

en doxology was sung, and the sitting then ter- 

In the afternoon the delegates dined at the Victoria 
Rooms. Dr. Gotch presided, and after the meal gave 
the health of the Queen, which was drunk enthusi- 
astically. ‘ 

THE SOIREE. 

The evening soirée was held at Colston’s Hall, 
and was well atten the spacious rooms being 
filled in vty Bm e Rev. W. Brock, D. D., 
Bloomsbury Chapel, occupied the chair, and he was 
4 upon the platform by a number of 
the ing ministers of the Baptist body then in 
Bristol. e proceedings having been opened with 
devotional exercises, 

The Cuarrman in the course of his h read 
copious extracts from the Broadm Record,” 
which gives an account of the sufferings endured and 
the persecutions ne by the earlier Baptists 
in this city. He hoped that the members of the 
denomination in the present day would keep the 

t principles adhered to with such constancy by 
their forefathers unsullied in lustre and undiminished 
in power. The old Baptists were faithful in ad versity, 
and he exhorted his hearers to be faithful in pros- 
perity. A . 

The Rev. C. Von, of Birmingham, then spoke 
on the subject of the Irish Church. He said that 
some of their friends here and there seemed to be 
1 their own principles, and in the crusade 
against the Irish Church, that outrage upon all 
religious polity and justice, which, built up by British 
power, and defended by British bayonets, had over- 
shadowed the land of Ireland for nearly three 
centuries—in this crusade against the Irish Church 
some of their friends lacked the heartiness, the con- 
fidence, the determination, the freedom from all fear 
about the issues, which they would possess if they 
fully appreciated the fact that it was not a question 
of what political expediency might dictate, but a 
question of what was required by the teaching and 
principles of religion. 8 

The supporters of the Irish Church played a two-fold 

with them. th tried them with 
ptations, and sometimes they pelted them with hard 
names. Sometimes 4 appealed to their Protestant 
pathies, or rather to their Protestant r and 

us tried to enlist them to fight upon their side in defence 


they moved against the Irish State 
ostile to all political 
Applause.) State estab- 


tical power of 
o case in * — when Protestantism 
by Henry, Edward, and 


„or 


persuasion should alone il. (Hear, hear.) More 
or less every State esta hment tended to persecutions 


the history of every State establishment was more or 
less a history of p and suffering for conscience’ 
sake. They that every State establishment of 


religion was a practical violation of the rights of, and 
infringement the prerogatives of 
of the Charch Hinsself. The appt tx — Head 


Prime Minister, he said, laid stress upon the rival 
claims of two different visible heads of the Chu 
and he * the matter as if the issue were a question 
having for the head of the Church the Pope of Rome or 
the monarch of this country. There they joined issue 
with Mr. Disraeli. They said that was not the only alter- 
native, and when he said, Which will you have to be the 
head of the Church—the Pope of Rome or the monarch of 
your own country?” they said, Neither of them.” (Loud 
applause, which was continued for some time.) There 
was but one Head of the Church—not chosen of 
but of God—He who ht the Church with His blood 
the Lord Jesus. Mr. Disraeli spoke as if the making 
the monarch of the land the head of the Church was the 
crown of glory of the Reformation. They contended 
that that was just where the Reformation limped and 
halted ; if the Reformation had been completed it would 
not have been the substitution of a political Prince for a 
Roman Bishop, but it would have been the sweeping 
away of all visible heads of the Church, and the recog- 
nition of the Saviour as the Head. The Premier seemed 
to think that the great fountain and conservator of 
religious freedom in our country was to be found in this 
making the monarch the head of the Church, instead of 
the Pope; and they were asked to defend this prinoi 
if they would retain their spiritual freedom. Nom, as he 
read the aes the sixteenth and seventeenth den- 
turies, he was disposed to put it in a new light, and say 
that they had their religious freedom despite that they 
made the monarch of the land the head of the Church. 
He contended that they had spiritual freedom because 
the people of England were determined to have it, and 
were so determined that when any monarch stood in the 
way of it, like Charles I. and James II., they could 
take the monarch and put him away. He sarcastically 
commented upon the assertion that the King was the 
great bulwark of freedom. Some men found so far 
as their personal freedom was concerned a change from 
the Pope to Henry did not much improve their prospects, 
It would be false to say that the change was out of the 
frying-pan into the fire; it would be true to say that the 
change was only clambering out of the fire into the 
Rian BO ag laughter)—and there were some who 
found that the Tudor frying-pan was as effectual for 
ope o 


m as any fire of the f Rome. og 
Who was the head of the Church, he asked, when the 
Pilgrim Fathers left their own cou an unknown 


n 

land? Who was the head of the Church when thou. 
sands in the reign of Charles II. languished and died in 
the dungeons of England for wthien va for their fidelity 
to conscience and to what they believed to be the cause 
of God and truth? Who was the head of the Church 
when godly men and women had to skulk behind bushes 
and carry on their worship of the Lord by all manner 
of contrivances? And who was at the head of the 
Church when John Bunyan was put into gaol? (Ap- 
3 He alluded to the exclusion of Noncon- 
ormists from civic and governmental offices, and said 
it was only very recently that they had conceded 
reren 

own p worship. 8 n or 
freedom was to be found in this: the State must not 
make itself a special partisan of any Church whatever. 
He would say to every church or denomination, “ You 
must not be allowed to touch the sword of the State or 
wield its terrors to worry and harass the members of 
sister churches,” and then he thought there would be a 
ect guarantee for spiritual om. He should not 
ave dwelt so much upon this subject if the Prime 
Minister had not thrust it so prominently before them. 
Theirs was an hereditary monarchy. It might happen 
that the heir to the throne might not possess the qualifi- 
cations to be a great King, still less to be the head of 
think reli lin 
on was y hono y having en 
II. at the head of the Church ; it was not a great comfort 
to him to remember that George IV. was the head of the 
Church. 122 hear.) The Prince of Wales would be 
the next King of England; long, long distant be the 
day. (Loud cheers, and a voice: “ Three cheers for the 
2 and the request was loyally and heartily oom · 
with.) Well now, in anticipation of his p ive 
2838 of the Church, when their hearts trem for 
the ark of God they could sax: Rest thee still, thou 
troubled heart, the Prince of Wales will be the head of 
the Church same day; thou knowest his deep interest 
in all hee questions — (laughter) — thou art 
acquainted with his Iofty reputation for personal sanctity. 
Renewed . N t a shelter he will be for the 
hurch of Christ when he commences to be the head of 
1 hter.) After some farther remarks on the 
Fung of some of the monarchical heads of the 
hurch, he went on to contend that Christ’s Church 
was a spiritual community, having no head but its own 

invisible and ever-present Lord. 


In conclusion, he urged his auditors to take up the 


d —— upon great Christian principles, and to take 


t out of the region of mere political expediency. 
(Loud cheers.) 
The Rev. S. G. Green, B. A., President of Rawdon 
College, next addressed the meeting in an able 
and in the course of his remarks observed 
that it might be a subject for consideration whether 
in some places there were not too many separate 
Baptist churches, which stinted and impoverished 
each other, and that whilst in some places there were 
too many churches, in others there too few; in the 
former instance the ground was incumbered, whilst 
in the latter the land was 1 hear 
—and a question for every Church to answer shoul 
— they justify a separate existence? (Hear, 
ear 


The Rev. H. Dowson, President of the Theological 


Bury, followed in a speech upon the 


subject of the Teak Ohurch. The: 
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j preaching. By la preachers he under- | 
eT ices eek in thelr 2 who had the 
gift of speaking about Christ, and who devoted a 
portion or the whole of the Sabbath to the work of 

g the Gospel, and he rejoiced that there was 
nothing in their ecclesiastical constitution, 
in their church economy, which forbade the use 
that instrumentality. 
speech 


mouth except when he talked nonsense; for h 
one who did not think that any man could be made 
a er by spiritual manipulation. (Hear, hear.) 

e .J. P. Onowx, of „ who was 
enthusiastically received, delivered an earnest and 


eloquent address upon the Sunday School question, 
and the terminated with the singing of 
the doxology. 


SECOND SESSION. ; 

On Thursday, in the morning, there was a service 
at the City-road Chapel, when the Rev. W. T. Rose- 
vear preached. The session resumed its sitting at 
ten o’clock in the Baptist ehapel, Old t, 
and there was again a very attendance both of 
delegates and of the public. e sessional business 
was by devotional exercise, over which the 
Rev. J. Leechman, LL.D., of Bath, presided. The 
Rev. Dr. Gotch then took the chair. 

BRISTOL BAPTIST COLLEGE. 

The Rev. F. Boswortu, M.A., of Weston-super- 
Bristol history; eeauree, and. celebeitien.” 
Bristol—its a an ebrities.” He 
said no sooner were the Universities closed to Non- 
conformists in 1662, than their brethren, many of 
whom had been educated at Oxford and Cambrid 
felt themselves compelled to turn their attention 
towards the education of young men of the ministry. 
In a general assembly held in 1689, in which more 
than a hundred churches were represented, it was 
resolved to raise a fund, one object of which was to 
assist members of churches who had 9 gifts 
and inclined to study in attaining a knowledge of 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Four months after 
that meeting the friends at Plymouth sent a contri- 
bution to the fund, and recommended that a young 
man, Mr. Richard Sampson, should be assisted in his 
study. He was the first Baptist student ever educated 
in Bristol. The students, he stated, were first taught 
in a house in Barr's-street; and subsequently 

remises were taken for the college in North-street. 
1805 the land on which the present college stands 
was purchased; in August, 1806, the foundation- 
stone was laid; but it was not until 1811 the build- 
ing was fit for use. He then proceeded to speak of 
the valuable contents of the library and museum, and 
said the gem of the institution was one of the few 
authentic likenesses of Cromwell, for which portrait 
the Empress Catherine of Russia had offered 500 
ineas. There was an old manuscript copy of 
ycliffe’s translation of the Gospels ; a copy of the 
first edition of Paradise Lost,” su to have 
been Milton’s own Copy and Bunyan’s Concordance, 
one of the two books he had in gaol with him when 
he wrote “ Pilgrim’s Pro .”’ The rev. gentleman 
then referred to some of the principal Baptist ministers 
who had been connected with the college, and read 
some interesting extracts from the minute-book of the 
committee. 

The Rev. J. H. Hnrro proposed,— 

That the thanks of this Union be presented to the Rev. F. 
Bosworth, M.A., for his interesting paper, and that he be 
a. gga ge it at the disposal of the committee for pub- 

The Rev. Dr. Srzanz seconded the proposition, 
which was carried. 

PASTORS AID FUND. 

The next business was the report of the committee 
on the Sustentation Fund, by the Rev. OnARLAS 
2 of Southampton. e report was as fol- 

ows :— 

The sub-committee a ted to prepare resolutions 
on the subject of a Pastors’ Income Augmentation 
Fund, met at the Mission-house, on September 15th, 
and unanimously agreed to recommend the committee 
to submit the following itions for discussion to 
the autumnal session of the Union: —I. That, in the 

udgment of the Union, the time has come for the estab- 
lishment of a fund for aiding the pooner churches to in- 
crease their incomes. II. That this fund be 
organised and distributed by the committee of the Union 
through the associations. III. That the following be 
the general rules of the fund, each association to be at 
liberty to make its own by-laws:—1. That the object 
of the fund be, to assist churches of the Baptist 
denomination to provide an honourable maintenance for 
their pastors. 2. That the fund be raised by annual 
subscriptions of not less than 11. 1s. from individuals, 
and by annual collections or contributions from churches 
of not less than 10/. 3. That the committees for the 
time being of the several iati i 
churches be auxiliaries, for the 
the committee of the Union. 4. 


within their own limits shall be admitted to ici 
tion in the fund ; but that, in the event of an 2— — 


be a right of the annual meeting of sub- 
acribers. 6. That the committees of the associations, 
or, in districts destitute of associations, the committee 
of the Union, may appoint a deputation, consisting of 
One minister and one deacon, to inquire into any case 
submitted to their consideration. 7 That the annual 
income of the fund be distributed equally among all the 
subscribing churches whose pastors’ incomes are less 
than 150/. per annum, and that the committees be 
charged with the duty of ascertaining that the fund 
secures a real augmentation of the incomes of our 
8. That a report of the fund, with a balance- 
sheet duly audited, be presented at an annual — 
of the subscribers, to be held during the a | 


tist | It was determined that a sustentation aid fund should 


‘on of the Union. The sub-commi 
session * * mittee further 


recommend that be submitted to the 
Union be ted and circulated the ministers and 
danken a ent one day bef the fi ion is taken 
on 0 


The Rev. C. Williams, in moving the first resolu- 
tion— 


That in the judgment of the Union the time has come 
establishment Sf a fund for aiding the poorer chacohec te 


respecting the salaries 

tist He said in four counties in 
Wales there were 140 ministers, twelve of whom 
received more, and 128 less, than 100“. 
the average income in this latter class 
paid her pastors better. 
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wealth but, 
the whole of the denomination, he believed 
would be found that one-fifth of their lish 
ministers were in receipt of more than 1602 ; 
one-fifth from 1502. to 100%, and about three- 
fifths averaged, he should think, from 70“. to 
801. per year. The practical question before them 
was — Would one-fifth of their churches assist their 

churches in provi a sufficient maintenance 
2 their ? He to the objections 
urged to the scheme. He argued in favour of a 
union of rural churches under one wag „as it would 
not only reduce the number of their poor pastors, 
but increase the power of their denomination. It 
was never so important as now that they should 
maintain and strengthen their village churches, for 
their village churches constituted the weak point in 
the Independent and Baptist denominations. The 
Cheddar church was a model for all their 

The Rev. S. H. Boots, of London, seconded the 
motion. 

A very long discussion took „and many 
amendments were moved. The resolution was finally 
agreed to in the following form :— 

That, in the r of this Union, the time has come for 
taking practical steps to assist churches of the Baptist deno- 
— in providing a more adequate and respectable main - 
tenance for their pastors. 

Mr. S. R. Parrison moved the second resolution, 
in the following amended terms :— 


That this fund be organised and distributed by the com- 
mittee of the Union through the associations, and that the 
committee request a conference with the managers of the 
London, Bristol, and other funds which — ogy with the 
view of co-operating, if possible, with them in the labour of 


love. 

The Rev. Dr. Honr seconded the proposition, 
but ons were made by ministers present, and 
the resolution ran thus :— 


cere Dang: Atari ye cy if possible, with them in 
is la of love, and that the income of — 1 which 
might be em loyed for this ur be distributed by the 
committee of the union . . 

The Rev. Mr. Rooxsg wished to have the group- 
ing I coupled with the sustentation fund. He 
moved as an amendment,— 


That the steps spoken of in the last resolution be 
taken in connection with the scheme for grouping the 


smaller churches. 
He said the 1 1 of the ministers in his 
district was 380. e Rev. Mr. Hunrunms seconded 
the amendment, which was at first added to the 
resolution, but at length withdrawn. After some 
discussion, the resolution was eventually passed in 
the following form :— 

That the committee be instructed to confer with the 


aid or ch p- 
po their with a view to co-operate, if possible, 
e 
by the committee of the Union through the associations. 

The Rev, Mr. Rooxe moved, and the Rev. Mr. 
Humpunies, of Welli seconded a resolution, 
which, after a great d of discussion, was put in the 
following terms :— 

urches strongly recom- 
i, 4 2 1 — 24 ot Union 
and the associations in connection with the distribution of 
such funds. 
It was carried; an amendment, moved by Dr. Pnron, 
and seconded by the Rev. Mr. Jowzs, that the de bate 
should be adjourned until the meeting of the union in 
London; was lost. 

The Rev. Anrnun Munswxt, of London, moved, 
and the Rev. Dr. Benxam seconded, a series of rules; 
but it was resolved to adjourn the consideration of 
the rules till the meeting in London in April next. 


be atfonce commenced, though the appropriation of it 
— be decided 342 — Romboy — 
e was appointed the tempoꝛary — 4 

Revs. H. CO. nard and Pr Benham each promised 
an annual subscription of 61. to the fund. Rev. 
Dr. Price said that if the annual subscriptions were 
not lowered Welshmen would be excluded from the 
benefit of the fund. 

The discussion on the report of the Committee on 
Education had to be adjourned till the next meeting. 

In the afternoon a large number of ministers and 
gentlemen dined together at the Victoria Rooms. 


The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon preached two sermons at 
Colston Hall on 5 in the morning, and 
the other in the evening. At the former, though the 
service was fixed at an unusually early hour, and a 
charge was made for the tickets, e spacious hall was 

in every part. After devotional exercises had 


been engaged in, Mr. 8 preached from the 
Lith chapter of the Book of Proverbs, 30th verse— 
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The Rev. Alan Greenwell, 
— M — A ge wenger took 

ew mon ce as a clergyman of the 
Established Church, 

RirvatisM AT Bricuton.—Mr. Purchas has re- 
solved to defy the Bishop of Ohichester, and the 
services at St. J * Brighton, on Sunday, were 
sid 2 r vidoes deegyune, 

ers 0 ya 
and not a mere stipendiary curate, subject to be 
inhibited by the Bishep at pleasure. The 
of the Nes was told that the epistle was read 
person who, though he wore a vestment, was 
orders. The writer adds, that some 
tried to obtain admission into the 
— ban — * not come Po pers Apes 
sea as ames’s was property 
of Mr. 1 i 

A Wien Lanpiorp snp xis Nonoonronmist 
Soa tae . his, ale 0 
owner in es. On a o 
the English tongue) Ned Cason, there are 
Nonconformist workmen. These 
rent a piece of land from his lordship to build 
1 chapel u Two ministers of the 

t body waited upon Lord Penrh 


n 
2 an 
0 CO oe, he was 
Lord Ponthyn's ocliclioe do s0 
Western Press. 


Prorgst aAGAInst Rirvatism. — The 


the laity, an 
nection of the Church and 
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AIs 


ot 
Po Church 
of Bngtond y the Ritualists.” Mr. Bright replied 
as follows:—“ Street, near wpe ye Oct. 16, 
1898.—Dear Sir,—I think I can add little with ad- 
vantage to my former letter. I cannot undertake 


whom you term ‘ 
land, I feel that as 


pel wore {i 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Ooromm 21, 1868. 
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Tho party 
is that which I have always advised: it is to 
the State Church in Ireland, and to discon- 
to the of Maynooth and to 
Church in that country. I have 
ected to public or Parliamentary grants of 
money to religious sects or churches. You must 
excuse me if I have nothing more to add to this.—I 
am respectfully yours, Joun Bricut.—Mr. J. T. 
Horton.” | 
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Onvnen -nArn AT GREENWICH UNDER THE New 
Law.—aAt a vestry- held last week, and con- 
vened under the new Act, Rev. Dr. Miller, Vicar 
of Greenwich, made a brief statement in reference to 
the altered position of the churchwardens as to the 
: wwe hese Boog been granted in Green- 

w. 


e vicar having pointed 
parish church were lawful, 


q y offertory. 
Looking at the fact that for the most part the well- 
to-do parishioners attended his other church, St. 
Mary’s, it was clear that the proceeds of the offer- 
tory would be wholly insufficient. Moreover, this 
plan would throw all the burden on the congre- 
tion actually worshipping at the parish church, 
rhereas many of the expenses ought to be shared by 
the whole parish. A system of voluntary contri- 
bution, by private collection, he thought would * 
means be as successful as a rate under the new law 
tion was embarrassed by the reduced area of 
the parish since the subdivision, which has deprived 
the vicar of tho richest district. He thought the 
churchwardens were acting wisely in trying the new 
law. A rate of threepence in the pound was agreed 
to, the amount being larger in consequence of the 
subdivision referred to. 


Tun Retrciovs ConprTion AnD Prospects or 
Sparv.—The Zimes’ special correspondent writes as 
follows on this subject :—‘‘ The Spaniard's creed may 
be destroyed, but not changed. It isa perfect mys- 
tery to me how conscientious English Roman Catho- 
lios can visit these southern countries, and still own 
any connection with the grovelling superstition which 
here goes by the name of religion. ‘Those who look 
in at the Sanctuary of Atocha, or who visit the Chapel 
of the Virgin at Toledo, must be at a loss to find even 
the faintest trace of Christianity among the parapher- 
nalia of the worse than Pagan idolatry which every- 
where meets their eyes. Such as it is, however, that 
is the Spaniard’s aie, the beginning and end of 
all his creed and worship. Remove that mere scaf- 
folding which pearly senting has reared, and the 
edifice is nowhere. — is easier than to turn 
a Spaniard into a thorough infidel; but to stop him 
at some half-way of rational belief is an utter impos- 
sibility—unless the cure 1 from the very 
sources from which the evil has sprung. What the 
priest has done, the priest alone can undo. Should 
anything like a * understanding grow up between 
the emancipated laity and the clergy now depri ved of 
the sovercign’s support, it is not impossible that the 
sounder part of the priesthood might aspire to place 
their religion on a different footing—on a footing less 
at variance with the ideas of modern progress. 
Were the tem power to come to an end, and the 
Church to be driven to her own resources, it is not 

possible that both in Italy and in Spain reform of 
the most shocking abuses might arise from the Church 
herself, and for her own sake. Without the guid- 
ance of his priest, for good or for evil, the Roman 
Catholic will attempt nothing. It is well to guard 
cones illusions. Society in these southern coun- 

cannot for a long time—cannot, perhaps, for 
ever, be emancipated from the clergy.” 


Enouish CLERGYMEN AND THE Inisn CuurcH.— 
Three more clergymen have spoken out boldly in 
favour of the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
The Rev. F. F. Trench, rector of Newton, in Meath, 
has published a pamphlet declaring disestablishment 
and disendowment in Ireland to be desirable under 
existing circumstances, and affirming his deep per- 
suasion that Protestant ascendancy has been reli- 
giously injurious to the members of his own Church ; 
and at a meeting held in favour of the Liberal 
candidate at Cri e, last week, the Rev. T. Maurice, 
a clergyman of long-standing in the neighbourhood, 
and a magistrate for Wilts and Gloucester, said that 
for many years he had looked upon the Irish Church 
as an ent as a ew injustice ; and 


* 


another the Rev. W. H. Beadon, spoke to 
the same The Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, vicar of 


St. Werburgh's, Derby, has addressed a lengthened 
manifesto to his ers, in which he exa- 
mines the bearings of the much-contested Irish 

urch q Starting with the ise that an 
established National Church should embody the 
national form of Christianity, he contended that the 


poy Sys Church in Ireland has always failed to 
Mason is 


and essential condition. Mr. Wil- 
that the opposition offered in 
this country to the proposed disestablishment of the 
Irish Church is due, not so much to the conviction 
that a Protestant Establishment in Ireland is justifi- 
able or desirable, as to the fear that its suppression 
may lead to the dissolution of Church and State in 
England also, and throughout the kingdom. But he 
maintains that we ought not to be deterred from re- 
ng a grievance and a wrong, and from perform- 
ing an act of national justice, by the anticipation of 
ble evil uences to ourselves — conse- 
quences which, if they follow, will be the result of 
our long persistence in neglect or violation of duty. 
There may be danger to the Church of England in 
the severance of the Church of Ireland from a State 
connection with it; but there is infinitely greater 
danger in the continuance of that connection. 


Religions and Denominational Hers, 


— Rev. William ses bo * Alders- 
gate-street London, has accep @ mvi~ 
tation of the 55 — Church at the new 
Tabernacle, Bap deaf ta become their pastor. 

Cuesnunt Cortzcr.—On Monday evening the 
Rev. OC. H. S n preached to a crowded congre- 

tion at U pel, Islington (Rev. H. Allon’s), 

n connection with the celebration of the centenary 
of Cheshunt 

OrrorD-RoAD Cuaprt.—The vacancy occasioned 
by the removal of the Rev. John Pulsford to Edin- 
burgh has at length been filled; the Rev. Evan 
Lewis, of Preston, having accepted the cordial and 
unanimous call of the church at Offord-road to be- 
come their pastor. 

Tus Rev. W. M. Poxsnox.— The announcement 
is already made in the Canadian Methodist journals 
that the Rev. W. M. Punshon, M. A., wi i 
fulfil the duties of President of that Conference next 
year. One journal makes the significant announce- 
ment that Mr. Punshon’s stay in Canada will pro- 
bably “ not be a short one.“ 

HITEWEBBS.— The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational chapel, intended to be supplied b 
the students of Cheshunt College, was laid by J. B. 
Howat, Esq., of Enfield, at Whitewebbs, near 
Cheshunt, on Friday week. The Rev. Professor 
Reynolds delivered an address upon the occasion; 
and amongst those present were Rev. S. J. Smith, 
B. A., Rev. H. Storer Toms, Rev. T. Walker, Rev. O. 
Jackson, and several students of the College. 

R-LANE.—The recognition of the Rev. John 
Spurgeon, as r of the Fetter-lane Chapel, 
took place on Wednesday, the 7th instant. There 
was a attendance, and the cha having 
been recently painted and cleaned, the old Noncon- 
formist ee of worship had quite a cheerful appear- 
ance. James Townley, Esq., took the chair. After 
the singing of a hymn, the Rev. R. Forsaith read 1 
Tim. iii., and the Rev. W. M. Robinson offered up 
prayer. The Rev. John Spurgeon then gave 
a short sketch of his past career in the 
ministry, and expressed his gratification at the man- 
ner in which he had been welcomed by the congre- 
gation at Fetter-lane. The Rev. J. S. Pearsall 
then offered prayer that God would bless the union now 
confirmed. The Rev. R. D. Wilson, Craven Chapel, 
delivered the charge to the pastor. The Rev. J. A. 
Spurgeon said it was not every one that was present 
at the settlement of his own father—(laughter)— 
and it would ill become him to say anything in his 
commendation. Rev. J. Wilson said a few words 
in relation to Mr. Spurgeon’s labours amongst the 
church and con tion. The Rev. Henry Gill 

ve a short ad to the church on its duties. 
he Rev. G. O. Frost spoke of his knowledge of 
the Rev. John Spurgeon, and bid him a hearty wel- 
come. The Rev. M. Williams also gavea very inte- 
resting address. 


Correspondence, 
THE BISHOP’S STORTFORD GRAMMAR. 
. SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, -A story often repeated may at last be accepted 
as fact, aad those who do not know me may be led to 
believe that I am a “timid and dubious” Noncon- 
formist, or even credit the aspersion that I should give 
a warmer and heartier welcome” to pupils who are 
the sons of Church of England parents than to the sons 
of Nonconformists. If my own character was not a 
sufficient guarantee, yet I should have thought the occa- 
sion upon which my remarks were offered might have 
shielded me from such a misconception. I do not see 
that Nonconformity is dishonoured by our directors ad- 
mitting the sons of Conformists as pupils upon their 
own terms; but consider, on the other hand, that Non- 
conformity is magnified thereby ; for, so far, such persons 
are converts to our Nonconformist position. 

Nonconformity is no longer honourable when she 
supplants Christianity; and, speaking thus by com- 
parison of my earnest desire to make the boys Christian 
gentlemen, I asserted that Nonconformity would not 
occupy the most prominent place in the religious in- 
struction of the school, as I believe a candid reading of 
even the summary report of my remarks would show. 
Except at the express wish of the parents, it never was 
my intention to neglect full instruction in the grounds 
and reasons of Nonconformity, which duty I have already 
strenuously urged in print elsewhere. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
RICHARD ALLIOTT, 

Head Master of the Nonconformist Grammar School, 

Bishop’s Stortford. 

Bishop’s Stortford, Oct. 17, 1868. 


CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP AND THE LORD’S 
SUPPER. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

S1r,—Will you permit me, through your columns, to 
add a word or two on the discussion which followed the 
reading of Mr. Beazley’s excellent paper on “The 
Design and Terms of Church Membership,” at the meet- 
ing of the Congregational Union at Leeds last week ? 

I think there was a general agreement that the modes 
heretofore adopted in our churches relative to the intended 
admission of members do not work satisfactorily. They 


operates I think, to exclude many whose presence in the 
church would be a source of strength, while they signally 
fail to secure that which we are all anxious to guard, 
the purity of the church. The statement made by one 
of the speakers who took part in the discussion at Leeds, 
that some of the best men are often found outside the 
church and express no desire to enter within its circle, 
will, I believe, find corroboration in the circumstances 
of nearly every congregation. Many such excellent 
persons have indeed a desire for fellowship at the Lord’s 
Table, but they say, You fence round that table with 
conditions so obnoxious and wholly unauthorised that 
we decline to draw near. You require first, submission 
tosome kind of judicial inquiry imposing tests of faith 
and character which are alike offensive and futile ; and 
secondly, you demand our adhesion to an organised 
society having specific objects in view beyond that of 
communion at the Lord’s Table. I wish to commune at 
the Lord’s Table, but I do not wish to ally myself with 
your more exclusive society. Why may I not do so?” 
When it is urged that the ordeal of a judicial inquiry is 
a serious obstacle to a timid and delicate (generally, the 
most devoutly religious) mind, it is replied, “* Oh, what 

is your religion worth that you are not even willing to 
incur the slight inconvenience of such an inquiry for the 
sake of Christ ?““ It was said by one of the speakers at 
Leeds that such objectors would be of no help to the 
church if gathered in, andthat indeed they had better be 
kept out. But this reply seems to me to fail entirely to 
hit the true mark. It is not that the objectors are un- 

willing to submit to sacrifice for the sake of Christ, 
since it is for His sake and the reverence they have for 
Him as “ the truth,” that they submit, year after year, 
to the pain of exclusion from His Table. Their moral 

sense revolts against the “ ordeal,” inasmuch as they 
regard it as pretentious, inoperative for good, and there- 
fore worthless and false. It assumes, they think, an 
authority and claims a power of insight which do not 
exist. The result is that conscientious Christian absti- 
nence from church fellowship has become a notable 

feature in almost all our congregations. That this state 
of things is working most disastrously against the 

spiritual status of our churches and seriously deteriorat- 
ing character, I entertain no question whatever. 

What isthe remedy? I venture to reply; make the 
communion of the Lord’s Table perfectly open, and 
recognise the possibility of Christian men and women 
stopping there without seeking for a further entrance 
into the church. Admit all who wish to unite in that 
fellowship, only setting forth with unmistakeable clear- 
ness the implied condition of such communion, that it is 
for such only as discern the Lord's body.” Let it bo- 
come a well-recognised axiom of our church order, that 
we disclaim the right and decline the responsibility of 
deciding whether ‘or not this or that man is a true 
disciple of Christ, and that we charge the whole weight 
of so grave a question upon the individual conscience. 
Let it, moreover, be frequently urged upon those who are 
mere communicants, that an entrance into the inner 
circle of the church is invited, will be helpful to their 
own spiritual life, and will be a new mark of homage to 
their Lord. How often might it reasonably be expected 
that the Lord’s Table would thus be a door into the 
church, and that many who at first were contented with 
the fellowship of communion at the Lord’s Table alone, 
would crave for the fuller fellowship of participation in 
all the activities ofthe church? The very best elements 
in our congregations would thus quietly assimilate to 
the church and communicate to it a well-nigh-lost 
vigour and strength. 


But there should be, I think, no tests, even 
upon entrance to the church. Beyond an assent to 
the common fundamental laws upon which, as 

| an organised body, every society must necessarily be 
based, no question should beasked, no condition imposed. 
It could not be otherwise if the approach to the com- 
munion of the Lord’s Table became perfectly open. The 
entire abolition of tests is involved in this step. Other- 
wise this great anomaly may arise : that when persons 
who have been for months or perhaps years communi- 
cants at the Lord’s Table seek for admission to the 
church you would have to submit to the “ ordeal” those 
whose Christian character had already been long recog- 
nised in the act of communion. And the abandonment 
of tests as to some would demand their abandonment as 
to all. I believe that the effect of such a change in our 
church action would be wonderfal, not only in preserv- 
ing the purity we have, but in restoring a purity which 
we have lost. And I believe further that many who 
now pass their life uneasy and restless, because of a con- 
scious unsatisfied want, the very life of whose souls is 
imperilled by their forced expulsion from an ordinance 
after which they yearn, would then contribute to our 
church life a fervour and intelligence of piety which 

would come upon us as a new baptism from on high. 

There were other points in Mr. Beazley’s address 
which demand the devout and patient consideration of 
our churches. I do not, however, sympathise with his 
apprehension as to the growth of democracy amongst us. 
No doubt it has its perils, as what condition of life, in 
the world or the Church, has not? But it is surely 
rather late in the day to deprecate the growth of demo- 
cracy in the midst of a community which has long since 
detected in this growth the heaven-born impulse of the 
human heart claiming thrones and societies, churches 
and ministers alike,as made for man and not he for 
them. It is certain that we, as Congregational churches, 


—s 


Oro 21, 1868. 
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are “in for it.” We are upon the sea of Democracy, | 
both in eur religious and our political relations. Let us 
but trast our Pilot, and put forth our best skill to catch | 
the breeze, and I believe that He who launched our 
barque will send us prosperous gales and a happy 


voyage. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
A LAY DELEGATE. 


THE NONCONFORMIST, 
Forrign and Colonial, 


THIN REVOLUTION IN SPAIN, 
The visit of Marshal Serrano and Admiral 
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THE INUNDATIONS IN SWITZERLAND. 


n 


To the Editor of the Noncon for mist. 

Dear Sm, Allow me to call your attention to the 
advertisement in your paper of this day respecting the 
inundations in Switzerland (of which the public has 
already been informed by some of the daily papers). 
To give full details would be impossible in a limited 
space, but a few instances of loss of life, x., from local 
papers may be judiciously quoted, and will, I am sure, 
excite the sympathy of the many Englishmen who have 
from time to time visited the country. In the Canton 
of Tessin the Zivinen and Blegno Valleys, the districts 
of Bellinzona, Locarno, Vallemaggia are completely de- 
vastated; roads entirely destroyed, bridges torn away; 
at Bodio twenty-two dead bodies taken from beneath 
ruins. In Corzonesa twenty-three persons buried by 
an earthslip. At Chinciasco, Malvaglia, Cumiasca, 
great loss of human life, and thousands of cattle lost. 
At Polmengo another slip has taken place, and only 
the church tower is visible. At Ascona, through high 
water, forty-three families had to be provided with 
shelter. 

In the Canton of St. Gall, at Ragatz, not only the 
Rhine but the Tamina is swollen, and has on the right 
bank penetrated into the vineyards and filled them with 
gravel. Communication with Maienfeld is interrupted, 
a stream has forced its way over fields, and enlarged to 
the size of a lake, and utterly destroyed the crops. The 
country between Sargans aud Mels forms one lake, and 
their is no communication by road nor rail; from 
Sevelen to Salez all is under water, the people have 
tried at the risk of their lives to save their property, but 
without success. In the Rhinethal the inhabitants 
from Au and Widnau had to flee to the heights, on roofs 
and trees ; in Montlingen ninety houses are under water, 
880 people are requiring help in the strongest sense of 
the word. At Burgerau, near Buchs, eighty-five houses 
are empty, 440 inhabitants had to seek refuge. The 
inundations of the Rhinethal extend over a distance of 
forty-five English miles, and where there was a rich 
harvest there is now want of everything. 

In the Canton of Grisons the inhabitants of Vals have 
suffered most from the flood, from tke fact that they 
were shut up to themselves and had to battle alone with 
the distress, although other villages on the bank of the 
Glenner have also suffered; houses fell in, furniture, 
cattle and provender were lost. 


In Uri the Reuss has overflowed the postal road from 
Amsteg to Andermatt, washing away several houses 
and barns and part of a wooden bridge. 

In the Upper Valais the Rhone has passed the 
banks at Eiholz, Zaldern, Visp, Baltschieder, Raron, 
Gampel, Turtman, and Steg. The plain near Zeuk 
is under water. In many places the harvest is lost. 

Where the floods have now subsided mud and débris 
remain behind, which cannot fail, I fear, to injure both 
men and cattle by originating fevers and other evils. 

The losses are estimated at from ten to twelve 
millions of francs (400,000/. to 500,0007.). To meet this 
serious emergency. the Federal Government has made 
a strong appeal to all the inhabitants of Switzerland 
and to the Swiss abroad for aid, and I trust many of 
your readers will feel inclined to help. 

The committee in London have already remitted 
800/., chiefly subscribed among themselves, and they 
confidently hope that they may be sustained by the 
practical sympathy of the many thousands of English- 
men who have visited their country and are acquainted 
with the virtues of the population. 


I am yours faithfully, 
FERD. EHRENZELLER. 


19, Cannon-street, London, E.C., 
Oct. 21, 1868. 


FRENCH Turxvxs.— The Duke of Frousac, nephew 
of Marshal Richelieu, was coming out of the opera 
one night in a splendid dress embroidered with 
pearls, when two thieves managed to cut off his coat 
tails. He turned into his club, where everybody 

ad hap- 


laughed at him, and so he found out what h 

pened, and went home. Early the next morning, a 
well-dressed man called at the duke’s hotel, and de- 
manded to see him at once, on a matter of the most 
vital importance. Monsieur de Frousac was awak- 
ened. Monseigneur,” said the visitor, “I am an 
officer of the police. Monsieur the lieutenant of 
police has learned the accident which happened to 
you yesterday on leaving the opera, and I Eos been 
sent by him to request you to order the coat to be 
placed in my hands, that we may convict the offen- 
ders by comparing it with the mutilated tails.” The 
dress was given up, and the duke was in raptures 
with the vigilance of the police. But it was a new 
trick of the e who had stolen the tails, by which 


he possessed himself of the entire garment,—Cham- 
ders“: Journal. 


inion that a monarchy was a necessity for Spain. 

a republic it was necessary that the people should 
receive a preparatory education. Spain would enjoy 
freedom with a representative government based 
universal suffrage. Admiral Topete was of the same 
opinion, but added that he would support a blio 


if that form of government were established by the 
Cortes. M Serrano said the Provisional Govern- 
ment would respect the national wishes. Senor 
Moras, a Democrat, declared that the Democratic 
party would adhere to the Republican form of govern- 
ment as their beau ideal; but as the faithful guar. 
dians of the liberty of the country they would sup- 
port and respect monarchical government if such 
were voted by the nation. 

General Prim, according to the Gaulois, denies 
that he ever dreamt of assuming the crown of Spain, 
and declares that even if it were offered to him he 
would not accept it. 

The declaration of the Junta, which has been 
looked forward to with so much interest, was adopted 
on Saturday and promulgated on Sunday. The Junta 
are of opinion that the question of the form of govern- 
ment for Spain being of the utmost importance, no 
decision should be come to upon it without full dis. 
cussion previously, and that the vote of the plebisci- 
tum before the electors had had time for such dis- 
cussion would not be a satisfactory expression of the 
national will. They think that the people have not 
had sufficient opportunity for deciding what form of 
government would best suit them, or what person 
should be chosen to fill the highest office of the 
state. They propose, therefore, that the Provisional 
Government should declare it to belong to the Con- 
stituent Assembly alone to decide the question of the 
future form of government, while at the same time 
they disclaim any intention of ignoring the right of 
every Spaniard to “ express his opinion or manifest 
his personal sympathy.” 

The Span in has issued a great number 
of important decrees. One abolishes the octroi duties 
throughout Spain and the adjacent islands. These 
duties produce, it is estimated, about two millions 
sterling annually, and in place of them a poll tax 
upon all persons of the age of 14 and u is to 
be imposed, according to the value of the houses 
they inhabit and the position of their families. The 
poor are to be exempt. Among other changes which 
are to be carried out, the election of all munici- 
palities by universal suffrage is announced. 

Another most important decree issued by the 
Minister of Justice, suppresses all the monasteries, 
convents, and other religious establishments founded 
since 1837. All their property of every kind is to 
be transfered to the State, and the monks and nuns 
are to receive no pension from the Government. The 
convents established before 1837 are to be reduced 
one-half, and are to receive no more novices. All 
congregations of women engaged in the education of 
youth will be preserved. 

An amnesty has been ted for all offences 
against the press laws. The Junta proposes that 
all children born of female slaves shall be declared 
free, their freedom to date from the 17th of Sep- 
tember last. A decree defining the form of eleo- 
tion to be held in the colonies for deputies to the 
Constituent Cortes is shortly to appear. Negroes 
will not be permitted to vote so long as slavery 
exists. The colonial deputies will come fully em- 
powered to propose the best means of putting down 
slavery. 
A 3 by the Minister of Publio Instruction 
orders that henceforward primary education shall be 
absolutely free, restoring the normal schools, and 
reappointing the professors removed by the late 
Government. The Ministry is also preparing 
measures for establishing free secondary and superior 


education. 
on the life of General 


The report of an attem 
Prim 1 te to have no foundation. 

The vourite candidate for the vacant throne is 
Ferdinand of Coburg, father of the King of Portugal, 
who acted as regent during his son's minority. It is 
doubtful whether he would accept the honour. __ 

The suppression of the Jesuits and the confiscation 
of their property, has, we learn, caused some indigna- 
tion amongst the Church party in France. Above 
three hundred Spanish pri and monks have 
recently crossed the frontier, and have been received 
into the religious houses in France and Belgium 
belonging to their several orders. Most of these 
clericals are reported to have been robbed en roule 


of whatever money th 
| eel tea they p 


ossessed. 
g houses have offered, it is said, to 


about the man yer spakin’ of, but ye se 
a subscription that was being raised for some fellow- 


workman or other who had been injured.—Dwm- 
barton Herald. 
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SPAIN, 
Mr manifesto of the Provisional Government of 
pain was issued yesterday, in the! form of a diplomatic 
circular, which is described as very lengthy. After 0 


upon | plaining the causes of the overthrow of the late G. 


that it ho 
do not follow the example of 


be discou but will quietl 
having jay 2 N- Lo = 
however, that support will be accorded. The 


Gazette de France announces that the father of the 
King of Portugal has perem to ac- 
own name and that 


cept the crown of Spain in 

9 ted that the Gazette will publish to-day 
expec 0 = 

official decrees proclaiming liberty of conscience, 

liberty of the Press, the right of association, liberty 


of teaching, and universal suffrage. 
Senor lonage, upon his arrival 


|, a le at the 
hamber of Deputies, and 


—— of the — Minister o 
when he was interrupted 
and almost frantic applause. He said : 
My whole life has been devoted to liberty n 
unison both with the spirit of the present day and 
that of the future. strongly recommend that a 
powerful support should be given to the t, in 
2 * 88 as a dle our 
nati on, and inspire u on 
— towards Spain. * 
Tranquillity prevails throughout the country. 


Mr. Giapstonzs mx Lancasutns.—Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., and Mr. H. R. Grenfell, M.P., the 
Liberal candidates for the representation of the South- 
Western division of the county of Lancaster, attended 
a meeting of the electors last evening at Leigh. The 
meeting was held in the weaving-shed of the Oo- 
operative Mill, and about 4,000 were present. The 
right hon. gentleman spoke for about an hour on the 
current topicd of the day, and was received with 
much enthusiasm. ; 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


There was a moderate supply of English wheat on offer 
here to-day, in good condition. For all qualities the demand 
ruled very inactive, but no further change took place in 
prices, In foreign wheat a few retail sales were reportéd, on 
fermer terms. Barley was steady in value and demand for 
both malting and grinding descriptions. The malt trade was 
inanimate, at unaltered currencies, There was a good supply 
of oats on offer, but the demand ruled steady, and the recent 
advance was well supported. Beans and peas were firm in 
value, with a moderate demand. Maize was active, at the 
late improvement, The flour trade was very quiet, and the. 


quotations for inferior foreign and country marks were the 
turn lower, 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 
Wheat. Barley. Malt. Oate, Flour. 
English & Scotch 910 1,020 890 no 83 
{rish eveee 5 6 60 — om — 2,900 — 
Foreign 96 %%% 7,880 2,710 2 6,390 260 aks 


Maize, 920 qrs, 


INCONSISTENT Monatity.—A distinguished divine 
remarked lately that “some men will not shave on 
Sunday, and yet 24 all the week in shaving 
their fellow - men; many folks think it very 
wicked to black their boots on Sunday morning, yet 
they do not hesitate to black their — reputa- 
tion on week-days.” 

An Incrpent IN Canvasstina.—The other 
we heard a good story of s newly 
elector, who for the first time was being can 
for his vote. The individual in question is employed 
as a labourer in a e establishment in the town, 
and he had been seized of by an official in the 
same work, who is understood to be “ retained at 
the committee of one of the candidates for the Kil- 
marnock Burghs. For some time he listened to the 
recital of the honourable candidate’s merits. At 

h, however, the . * he had 
e some impression, paused or a reply. Och, 
sure,” says the voter, an' I don’t know nothin’ 
put me 
t it was 


down for sixpence.” The poor man 


„ eee ; 
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To the FREEHOLDERS and other ELEC- 
TORS of the 


hands Poster 
Yvon awe — 


oH 
iL 


: 
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beginning to with great intensity, Mr. 
Gladstone ie dawn himself with his cus- 
tomary fervour, The earnest and versatile 
speeches which he has delivered in Lancashire 
dari week range over the whole 


ing 
eleven | Political field and exhaust the points of contro- 


versy between himself and his — The 
Liberal leader leaves no room for ambiguity as 
to his views on the t questions of the day, 
and so clearly explains the principles involved 
in the present a to the nation, as to = 
his opponents little opportunity for success ully 
raising false issues, and to inspire his sup- 
porters with renewed zeal and enthusiasm. 
Spain, profoundly tranquil, remains in a state 
of expectancy, and is at present disposed to 


pre- | acquiesce in the decisions of the Provisional 


8 
f 
f 


ker 


pluie 
| 
| 


act of right will be done 

have no fear for the Protestant faith, de- 
safeguards, pure doc- 
zealous ministers. 
begun in our systems of popular 
ty Education may be continued, and that you will 
previous 28 as a sufficient guarantee for my 


questions of sound financial arrangements and judicious 

in our ture, are of much interest import- 

ance at the present time, and I believe that a Liberal Admi: 

the confidence of Parliament and the 

country, will be enabled to continue those fiscal reforms, and 

that reduction of taxation, which were carried out so success- 
fully between the years and 1865. 

In conclusion, I hope that if you believe that neither im- 

nor local interests have suffered at my hands during the 

I have had the honour of being one of 2 representa- 

tives, you will continue to me in the new Parliament that 

ue, and which I shall endeavour 


N 


1 
71 
tt 
15 


vil 


Your faithful friend, 


ENFIELD. 
7, Charles-street, Berkeley-sqaare, W., 
Oot. 3rd, 1868, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“A Wesleyan at Bristol writes to inquire as to the 
authenticity of an extract from the Nonconformist 
which is being circulated in that city headed “ Mr. 
Miall’s Opinion of the Wesleyaus, with a view to 
damage the Liberal cause. We may inform our corre- 
spondent and others who may meet with the same 
handbill, that this electioneering artifice was borrowed 
from Mr. Ripley’s supporters at Bradford. The extract 
in question appeared in an article in the Nonconformist 
in 1858, which, though condemnatory of the course 
pursued by the Wesleyan leaders towards the expelled 
ministers, contained a eulogy on Wesleyanism in general, 
and of the good accomplished by it. This passage is of 
course suppressed in the published bill, and only such 
portion of the article is quoted as is adapted to convey 
a false impression of Mr. Miall’s views. 

% Press of matter obliges us to postpone this week 
the letter of our Irish correspondent. 


The Aonconformist. 
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SUMMARY. 


Tue date of the General Election is now 
understood to be fixed. The borough elections 
will be commenced on Monday, the 16th of 
November, and those for the counties two days 
later. Probably the greater number of con- 
tests will be decided in the course of a single 
week, and there will be ample time for a winter 
session to decide the fate of the Disraeli Minis- 
try. Into the electoral conflict, which is now 


Government. Prim and Serrano have been 
strengthened by the arrival at Madrid of Senor 
Olozaga, the veteran Liberal, whose mature 
statesmanship will greatly help those successful 
soldiers. All three, with public opinion at their 
back, are favourable to a constitutional 
monarchy, and are believed to look u 


the | Ferdinand of 2 the father of the reigning 
w 


King of Portugal, who acted as Regent during 


his son’s minority, as the most eligible candi- 
date for the vacant throne. The only doubtful 
int seems to be whether the succession should 
evolve on his eldest son, Dom Luis, the present 
King of Portugal—in which case the personal 
union of the two crowns would follow as a 
matter of course—or on Ferdinand’s younger 
son, now twenty-one years old, in which case 
the peninsula would be divided between the 
two branches of the same house of Braganza- 
Coburg. But the Junta is in no haste. It has 
announced that the question of the fature form 
of government is reserved for a Constitutional 
Assembly which is to be leisurely elected some 
time hence. 


Meanwhile, the Provisional Government is 
acting with full powers and stern vigour. The 
expulsion of the Jesuits and the confiscation of 
their property has been followed bya decree sup- 
pressing the monasteries and nunneries founded 
since 1837, and transferring their property to the 
State. Other edicts declare education to be free, 
and restore the normal schools ; provide for the 
representation of the colonies in the Constituent 
Cortes; decree the freedom of all children 
born of female slaves since last September ; 
abolish the octroi duties throughout Spain, and 
substitute for them a poll-tax from which the 
poor are exempted ; and arrange for the elec- 
tion of municipalities by universal suffrage. 
Some measures in the direction of free-trade are 
promised, but how the financial necessities of 
the country are to be met is not yet apparent. 
The Junta is doing the work of legislation, and 
probably the Constituent Cortes will only have 
to ratify its decrees, and accept the constitution 
which the combined wisdom of Prim, Serrano, 
and Olozaga shall have prepared for the nation. 
The Spaniards seem to be wonderfully patient 
and docile. 

The influence of the great events that have 
occurred in Spain has not been unfelt in Rome, 
where great fears are entertained of a risin 
against the — Government, and of a renewa 
of negotiations between France and Italy for the 
withdrawal of the French garrison, suggested 
by the visit of Prince Napoleon to Florence. 
The Pope and his cardinals, perplexed with 
their own difficulties and fears, are in no haste 
to welcome the ex-Queen of Spain to Rome, and 
are said to dissuade her from leaving the pro- 
tection of the French Emperor. 

Napoleon III. has returned from Biarritz, 
and his arrival at Paris has given rise, as usual, 
to a variety of sensational reports. One journal 
declares that a commercial and military treaty 
with Holland has been actually signed. Another 
represents the Emperor as intent on a scheme 
to be submitted to the Great Powers for a 
general disarmament, with the establishment of 
an international Congress to see it carried out. 
It is, however, quite certain that the relations 
between the French and Prussian Governments 
are of an unusually cordial nature, and that the 
French army is being reduced to a peace foot- 
ing. For many days past soldiers, with knap- 
sacks on hein beak’, ve been seen hurrying 
towards the different railway-stations in Paris. 


Numbers of the men . the regiments 


which ison the capital have got lengthened 
leave 7 or have been relieved alto- 
gether of military duty. In all the garrison 
towns in the provinces, and even, it is said, in 
Algeria, furloughs are being © ag oer and dis- 
charges made. Even the warlike Patrie admits 
that many thousand soldiers and sailors have 
received Lute of absence, that there are now 
only 354,000 men under arms, and that the 
course adopted by the Ministry of War is in 

rfect harmony with the policy of the Imperial 

vernment. All this is being done without 
the aid of a Congress. 


| 


ELECTORAL EDUCATION. 


Mary 77 ago this journal defended the 
doctrine of a very wide extension of the suffrage, 
on the ground that whenever political power 
should be lodged in the hands of the great bulk 
of the people, every effort would be made to 

ve them adequate instruction in relation to 
the affairs likely to be referred to their decision. 
The anticipation is now being realised. The 


Reform Acts of 1867 and 1868 have effectually 
destroyed the ag an lg voting previously 
held by the middle c „and in the boroughs 


of Great Britain, and, to some extent, in the 
counties, eligibility to the Parliamentary 
franchise has been placed by law upon a 
popular basis. The General Election which is 
now close at hand is the first of the series to 
come off under the new and more democratic 
distribution of political rights, and already we 
are justified by facts in affirming that the 
activity displayed by all parties in “ educating ” 
the constituencies, is 1 and persistent 
beyond all precedent. we are indebted for 
nothing more to household suffrage than the 
indoctrination of the electoral communities in 
political truths, there would yet be good and 
sufficient reason for congratulating the country 
on the incalculable benefits which have resulted 
from the popularisation of its constitution. 


It has happened that the process which will 
terminate in the ensuing General Election com- 
menced at a much earlier period, and has 
extended over a much longer interval of time 
than need or could have been under ordinary 
circumstances. A Parliament which, like the 
present, has practically resolved that it ought 
no longer to exist, but should give place toa 
more popularly chosen successor, has unanswer- 
ably enforced upon the Crown the propriety of 
dissolving it as soon as may be; while, on the 
other hand, the necessity of taking the next 
election on a completed registration of voters 
under the provisions of the new law, prohibits 
all idea of allowing dissolution to follow imme- 
diately on the sessional prorogation. These 
two conditions have fixed the unavoidable 
duration of the present electoral campaign. It 
has been long beyond precedent. Tt has lasted 
as many months as on any normal occasion it 
would occupy weeks. From the closing days of 
July till the middle of November the work of 
candidates and committees, of canvassing and 
speaking, will have been going on without 
intermission. ‘It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good.” Electioneering, at best, is 
no very agreeable pastime. Electioneering 
spread over four months or thereabouts is a 
very wearisome business. Candidates are 
naturally bored to the last degree of endurance, 
and constituencies are very apt to be surfeited. 
Still, when all is over, there will be cause 
enough to be thankful that accidental con- 
ditions should have exacted from both sucha 
heavy apparent sacrifice. The matter could 
not have been better ordered by the most 
sagacious political foresight. The leavening 
process could hardly have been carried on to 
the desired extent in much less time; and, 
certainly, without it, the issue might have 
proved a doubtful one for the country. 


The number of political speeches—many of 
them of a high order, both for the amount of in- 
formation they contain, and for the praiseworthy 
sentiments to which they appeal—which have 
been addressed by candidates to electors during 
the last few months, must have produced an 
immensely beneficial educational effect. Not 
only the newly-enfranchised working classes, 
but even the middle-class electors, have been 
plied most energetically with political instruc- 
tion. Evening after evening has been devoted 
to the schooling of the ignorant, to the en- 
lightenment of the uninformed, to the stirring up 
of the listless, to the stimulation of the public- 
spirited, all over the land. Opinions have been 
criticised, pretensions weighed, sophisms ex- 
posed, and principles of policy illustrated and 
enforced, in a style, and for es, specially 
adapted to rouse interest and to keep it awake. 
And it has to be borne in mind that all these 
educational efforts are assisted now-a-days by 
appliances which render them tenfold valuable. 
The cheap newspaper press almost everywhere 
reproduces for quiet perusal the lessons which 
were given the night before in an atmosphere 
of political excitement, and furnishes the oppor- 
tunity for correcting the swift conclusions of 
passion by the light of cooler and more discri- 
minating judgment. Daily discussion fixes, as 
well as adds definiteness to, the thoughts pro- 
jected into the mind by oratory. Far below its 
usual depths the public mind is being saturated 
with political sentiment, and there seems every 
reason to think that the decisions of the consti- 
tuencies at the next General Election will 
express, very much beyond what they have ever 


done before, the intelligence and moral sense of 
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their members. No doubt there will be a 
residuum ; no doubt, it will be grievousl large, 
but happily, in most cases, it will be ina 
minority, and every day’s teaching is winning 
upon that minority, where it is not already 
hopelessly tainted with corruption. 

t our ers pause for an instant, and 
reflect upon the educational power of a rapid 
succession of Mr. Gladstone’s election s es. 
We say nothing of the subject matter of which 
they may chance to consist, nor of the lofty poli- 
tical tone which is sure to pervade them, nor 
even of the scrupulous accuracy of statement by 
which they are characterised. We — point 
attention to the fact that they cannot be read 
by the most intelligent and highly cultivated 
members of the community without advantage, 
nor by the homeliest artisan without interest 
and appreciation. Orally addressed to but 
limited audiences, they gain access through the 
press, metropolitan and provincial, to myriads 
upon myriads of eager electors, while they are 
atill, as it were, hot from the mint. Those 
well-weighed, full-freighted, generous, noble 
utterances of his, circulating as they do to the 
very extremities of the body politic, and quick- 
ening and moulding the political thought and 
feeling of classes until recently deemed un- 
worthy of the franchise, are diffusing through- 
out the United Kingdom fresh life, and are 
elevating the masses to a higher grade of civili- 
sation. Such a teacher, such pupils, such 
themes and occasions of instruction have surely 
never been brought together before, in this 
country at least. The perilous experiment of 
Household Suffrage, as many regarded it, is 
thus made the means of a more abiding safety— 
and the very instrument of power which has 
been so liberally distributed has become one of 
the chief incentives to a diligent and almost 
prodigal use of the highest educational appli- 
ances. 

The work will not be lost, be the immediate 

issue of it what it may. We believe it is telling 
with inconceivable power upon the direct object 
for which it is carried on; but its indirect 
results will be even more permanently valuable. 
New constituent bodies have been called into 
being—it was of the last importance that the 
eirliest impulse by which they should be moved 
should be of an essentially . 1 
Ce n eat le premier pas coute, 
— is hal they battle. A bias 
towards right as right, impressed upon new 
electors now, will probably operate to the 
formation of their political tastes and habits 
through life. And, fortunately, they are more 
than usually teachable, especially by Mr. Glad- 
stone, in whom they have unbounded confi- 
dence. We had never so much hope of our 
country. It was never before subjected to such 
an instructional process. It never was more 
disposed to learn. It never had a better master. 
Much of this, if not the whole of it, we gain 
from the adoption of Household Suffrage. 


SPANISH AFFAIRS. 


Spain appears to be rapidly advancing 
towards a temporary consolidation of her new 
administrative agencies. Seldom, if ever, has 
revolution done its work more quietly, or 
hastened with more eager steps towards a 
normal condition of political life. The latest 
information come to hand is that the Revolu- 
tionary Junta of Madrid dissolved itself yester- 
day, and that its example will be immediately 
followed by the provincial Juntas. A Cabinet 
of Ministers, armed at present with full powers, 
wields the authority of the State, and every 
officer will soon hold office in subordination to 
it. Meanwhile, the people seem to be well 
content with the shape into which the exciting 
changes of the last month are settling them- 
selves. They are as peaceably disposed as i 
the surface of their public affairs had been 
undisturbed by a single ripple. Probably, the 
convulsion which has overturned the throne 
and cynasty of an ancient House, and which 
has substituted a thoroughly democratic régime 
for a nominally Parliamentary, but practically 
despotic, system, will be followed after awhile 
by new causes of disturbance. They have not, 
however, made themselves visible as yet. The 
business of reorganisation proceeds smooth] 
and rapidly. The Provisional Government is 
everywhere loyally accepted, and the leaders of 
the revolution are working out in harmony the 
political programme which they laid before the 
people as the object of their insurrectionary 
movement. 

To a very gratifying extent it is now clear 
that the revolution was attempted for the 
deliverance of the nation, not for the special 
benefit of the army. It was initi by 
military men, but not for military purposes. 
The promotions which have been showered 
upon the officers of the army, as well upon 


f| with him, and cease to entertain the question of 


‘consent, as molten wax under the fingers of the | 


those who were firm for awhile in their alle- 
giance to the Queen, as * those who 
renounced her authority and achieved 
liberty of the people, were, doubtless, a politic, 
albeit an expensive act. But, with this excep- 
tion, the soldiery do not appear to have reaped 
the richest, far less the exclusive, fruits of their 
own victory. There is less heard of the army, 
and the position assigned to it is one of less 
prominence, than has been usual on similar 
occasions. Prim and Serrano obviously do not 
intend to rule by the sword, if it be possible to 
reach their ends by civil states ip. The 
official decrees which it is to-day expected wi 

roclaim liberty of conscience, liberty of the 
— the right of association, liberty of 
teaching, and universal suffrage, whatever 
may hereafter be their practical effect, 
serve to demonstrate at least the liberal 
intentions of the Government. The 9 
of all monastic and conventual establishments 
founded since 1837, and the appropriation of 
their property, moveable and immoveable, to 
the purposes of the State—the reduction of the 
number of convents established before 1837 to 
one-half, and the prohibition of those left from 
receiving novices in future, strikes one, at first 
sight, as an arbitrary exercise of the supreme 
power, considering that it is professedly pro- 
visional. But the act is mitigated by certain 
qualifications. “The monks and nuns thus 
released from their cloisters can enter the con- 
ventual establishments which are not suppressed, 
or return to secular life. In this (latter) case 
they are to address a petition to that effect, to 
the Civil Government, and they can claim back 
the money made over by them to the convents 
at the time of their entry.” 


Of course all these measures may be set aside 
by the Constituent Cartes, which will be an 
organ for the expression of the sovereign will 
of the people. They are provisional only, not 
final. They are probably intended as patterns 
after the fashion of which it is desired by the 
Government that permanent legislation shall 
proceed. They serve to scoop the channels in 
which the will of the people shall run. They 
are so little apposed, that the question has oc- 
curred to many why they should not be allowed 
to stand without seeking for them a final warrant 
in the approbation of the Constituent Cartes. 
General Prim, however, is right in ultimately 
referring all the proceedings of his Government 
to the popular sanction, technically as well as 
legitimately expressed. True, there must inter- 
vene two, three, or more months before uni- 
versal suffrage can doits work, and equally true 
it is that universal suff: may tnen possibly 
lag behind the liberal policy of the virtual dic- 
tator. But we see no great reason for alarm in 
this protraction of suspense in the case of Spain. 
The administration is probably as united and 
powerful as ever it will be, and a Constituent 
Assembly, elected under Prim’s auspices, will 
ae ge register his present edicts in the first 

2 of its 22 of aig vague To 
guide the people o ain it may be necessary 
to use a light and deferential hand, so that they 
may believe that they are left to their own 
guidance. It is wisest at times to say to nations, 
as to individuals. It is not for me, but for you, 
to decide your affairs. Doasyou think best with 
12 own. I will not presume to dictate where 

have no authority. But if you ask my opinion 

[ will give it to the best of my judgment.” 

It is after some such fashion as this that 
General Prim is dealing with Spain. He pro- 
bably knows her idiosyncrasies much better than 
some of his foreign advisers. A glance, a ges- 
ture, a nod, may answer the ends he has in view 
more surely and more effectually than a word of 
command. Thus, he intimates to a foreign 
journal that a limited monarchy is a necessity 
for Spain, and the people will most likely agree 


a Republic. It may be that he has fixed upon 
the most likely occupant of the vacant throne 
but he will in that case take care not to dis- 
close his wishes prematurely. Meanwhile, the 
country is in his hand, with its own hearty 


artificer. We have some faith in the génuine- 
ness of his patriotism—much more than we once 
had in his sagacity as a statesman. May he be 
successful in carrying out his work of national, 
reconstruction according to the ideal he has of 
it in his own mind! 


THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


Axovrt the time that the fate of the Disraeli 
Government, and what is of infinitely more 
consequence, the future ecclesiastical policy of 
this country, is to be decided at the polling- 
booths, our American cousins will be ane 
in choosing their President for the next four 
years. It is not often that appeals to the 


the | Sessi 


popular suffrage on questions of such magnitude 


ö ——— — 4 — 


. 


are made sim to two 
Though the —7 Ata 


ession were 80 decisively in 
disestablishment, the mode in which it 
carried out will depend upon the iss 
coming election. If only in order that 
of si a ap be qui * com 
„it is necessary 
majority should be overw 
manner the reconstruction policy of Congress. 
It is the first a ee A nation since 
the ee; eath of Mr. Lincoln. In Ame- 
u 


rica, as in England, the Executive i posed 
to th will ; in both —— 


o popular 
power is lodged in the hands of a minority, 
an anomaly which can only be removed by aa 
appeal to the electors; in neither case is there 
any reason to doubt the character of that de- 
cision. . 


Though the autumn elections which precede 


the choice of a President in the Uni 
are not absolu conclusi 
with some ap to certain 


result. Since the State of Maine some few 
weeks ago cast its vote in favour of the Repub- 
licans, every subsequent election hes ratified 
the policy supported by Congress. Some of the 
most important of contests took place 
last week. In Ohio, one of the t Western 
States, the influence of which every year 
Increasingly controls the policy of the United 
States, the Republicans carried the State 
ticket“ by a majority of about 27,000, and 
have chosen thirteen out of nineteen new mem- 
bers to Congress. In Indiana, though by 
a reduced majority, the same party have 
elected the State officers and two-thirds of 
the representatives to Washington. A 
similar success awaited them in Iowa and 
Nebraska. But the most decisive victory of the 
Republicans has been gained in Pennsylvania, 
the decision of which is generally ed as 
anticipating the result of the Presidential elec- 
tion. The “ Keystone State” has elected the 
entire list of Republican candidates for local 
Offices, and sent to Congress eighteen out of 
twenty-four members in support of the recon- 
struction policy of the majority. This vote 
is the more important, as the last elections of 
this State were decidedly in favour of the 
Democrats, after a close struggle. A majority 
of about 20,000 shows the voice of this inlluen - 
tial State to be strongly on the side of the 
mpopntaane. — — | have, on the 
whole, greatly strengthen majority in 
both branches of the national 42 7 ) 

The effect of these Republican successes will 
be decisive in the South. It is an unmistakeable 
indication that the North is resolved to secure 
the fruits of the victory gained over the 
rebellious States, and to complete the work of 
reconstruction which was retarded by the obsti- 
nacy and folly of President Johnson. By the 
defeat of their Democratic allies in the Northern 
States, the Southern aristocracy have lost their 
last chance. For some months past local legis- 
lation in some of these States has been of a 
reactionary kind. The equality of rights pro- 
claimed by Congress has been denied by several 
of the State Legislatures. The coloured repre- 
sentatives chosen in Georgia, for instance, have 
been declared to be ineligible, and the old 
slavery spirit has in many places been mani- 
fested in the social hardehi ps inflicted on the 
negro. The late elections will put an end to 
this reaction. Mr. Johnson can no longer help 
and encourage the Southern planters in resist- 
ance to the decisions of Congress, and the task 
of reconstruction will be resumed and com- 
pleted in accordance with the principles of 
justice and equality. N 

The discouraged Democrats can now only 
expect almoat certain defeat at the Presidential 
election. Their candidate, Mr. Seymour, was 
one of the worst who could have been chosen 
to fight their battle, and the willingness of 
himself and his supporters to tamper with the 
National Debt has increased his mapopelerity 
in the North. Hopeless of defeating General 
Grant with their present nominee, the Democrats 
are said to be anxious to withdraw him and 
substitute Chief Justice Chase in his place. But 
that r politician will hardly be likely 
to h a forlorn hope, or expeot 142 
result from 2 front in the of 
the enemy. Nor dves the Chief Justice 
accept all the principles advocated by the 
e pre . — he Ly * ati ay dis- 
claimed any sympathy wi policy „ 
diation. Perhaps if that eminent og, ot 
been originally proposed as 
candidate, it might have been possible to have 
carried him into the Presidential chair. But the 
blunder made by his friends in choosing Sey- 
mour and Blair to fight their battles is now 


irreparable ; and there is every prospect that in 
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General Grant will be the President- 
United States, that the protracted 
een the Executive and the Legisla- 
come to an end, and that all 
iticians will unite in a just and 
which will bring to a close the 
state of things in the Southern 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN LANCASHIRE. 
LIVBRPOOL. 


On rn Mr. Gladstone, accom- 
ed Mr. fell, his fellow candidate in the 
iberal interest for the representation of South- 

west Lancashire, delivered the second address in 

the 1 * in — 5 ~ gyre sas 
r. W. ornby p suppo y 

e Right Hon. W. N. Taney and Mr. W. Rath- 
bone, the. Liberal candidates for Liverpool; Capt. 

Bherard Osborne, R.N. the Liberal candidate for 

Birkenhead ; Mr. H. G. Thompson, one of the Liberal 

eandidates for South-east Lancashire ; Mr. G. Melly, 

M.P., and Colonel Roden, the Liberal candidates for 

Stoke-upon-Trent; the Hon. * * Molyneux, &c. 

Mr. GnxxTII L firet addressed meeting, and was 

very warmly received. 

. GLaDsTonz, on rising, met with a most tre- 
mendous ovation. Tho right hon. gentleman, after 
a few words of warm commendation of the abilities, 
E and zeal of his fellow- candidate, said that 

e had only recently fully vindicated the financial 
policy of the Liberal party, and substantiated his 

e of needless extravagance against the present 

Government. He insisted that the Government of 

Earl Russell in 1866 was bound to take up the ques- 

tion of Reform after the pledges given on the hustings 

at the previous election by every Liberal member, and 
although the bill of 1857 was a grand popular triumph 
in spite of the wishes and objects of its promoters, 
whose vacillating and feeble efforts he sarcastically 
denounced, in its original shape it was the worst Re- 
form Bill ever introduced, and one r. the 
censure of Parliament, for under the name of pro- 
grees it was really a measure of reaction, and whilst 

to enlarge the influence of the excluded 
classes, it really narrowed and restricted it. He re- 
viewed with ridicule the rapid and extraordinary 
changes through which the bill had passed, and in- 
sisted that it was with no honest intention of enlarging 
influence that the t Government 


especi 
of the n clauses, and also the 
es, whic 


e Government, and the only relio upon which they 
could claim to be its authors was the 


the speech of the Prime Minister at the Edinburgh 
banquet, in which he laid down five great principles 
as the basis of the policy of the Conservative party in 

with the ion of Reform, and he was 
find that the education of the Conservative 


of the bill. It 
˖ the rates as lon 
as they were paid in some one's name, and he believ 
$ woul fond to @ great increase of corruption by an 
arrangement between the landlords and the occupiers. 
The whole of the clauses with respect to the payment 


such tenacity, was the . 
did not matter in the least who pai 


of rates and the compound householders would re- 
quire to be remodelled, and it would be the first duty 
of thenew Parliament to take them in hand. The 
t hon. gentleman then proceeded to the question 
Ireland, which he imperatively required 
dealing with at once. Hitherto they had tried a 
policy of coercion and class ascendancy, and although 
as the former policy ita stringency had been 
211 y modified of late years, the latter policy was 

prevailing in full force, but the time was now 
come when they must pay the full debt that they 
owed to Ireland, and attempt to govern on the prin- 


oi of t equality, generosity, and justice. 
. having spoken an 1 and 
three-quarters, sat down amidst tremendous cheers. 
A resolution expressing confidence in Mr. Glad- 
etone and Mr. Grenfell, as the Liberal candidates for 
Ge division, was passed by acclamation. The Hon. 
Molyneux, Mr. Massey, Capt. Sherard Osborne, 
and others also addressed the meeting. 


» NEWTON. 

Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Grenfell, the Liberal can- 
didates for the South-Western division of Lanca- 
shire, addressed a crowded meeting of the electors on 

2 the Town Hall, 2 Bridge. Mr. 
: me's speech was princi evoted to criti- 
eism of the Irish Church — 2 report. He 
said he had been charged with raising the public ex- 

diture question to enable him to shirk the Irish 
urch discussion, and he would now prove the 
falsehood of that charge. The right hon. gentleman 
examined the several recommendations of the report, 
going into figures at great length to show that no 
reform was practicable upon such bases which would 
mot leave matters worse than they are at present. 
He ridiculed the — to give Irish bishops 
6001. a year as trav ng expenses when it happens 
to be their turn to attend the House of Lords, as a 


revival of one of the points of En 
trine that members of Parliament ought to de paid. 


He did not, he would have it understood, blame the 
commissioners ; they had done their best, but their 
task was an impossible one. If a man says, ‘I 
will jump over the Thames,’ and happens unfortu- 
nately to alight in the middle, it does not follow but 
that he may be a very good jumper.“ Mr, Gladstone 
jana — 2 able to get any intelligent 
ex ion of the proposal to 
where there should be only forty 
meant, according to the average of church attendance, 
that wherever there were fourteen people to go to 
church there the church should be kept up. It was, 
indeed, proposed to consolidate clerks and grave- 
diggers, but he thought we had got beyond that. 
The proposition to sup the Protestant clergy- 
man altogether in the wild districts of the west was, 
however, still worse. Hitherto it was admitted on 
all hands that the peasantry had benefited by the 
presence of the Protestant clergyman, though they 
rejected his spiritual services, but to take the tithe 
out of a parish of Galway or Clare for the purpose 
of meeting the wants of a Protestant population in 
Dublin or Belfast, was, in his opinion, whatever 
the intention might be, dangerously like an act of 
public plunder. In further remarks Mr. Gladstone 
cited some calculations of the Rev. W. Maziere 
Brady, D.D. Dr. Brady gives the case of fourteen 
benefices in Ireland. In each of these fourteen bene- 
fices, besides the incumbent, there is a curate, and 
the curate upon the average receives 100 guineas a 
year, and the population of the fourteen benefices is 
1,332 souls of the Irish Established Church. But 
the 1,332 souls have fourteen curacies to look after 
them, independent of the incumbents—rather a 
liberal allowance. If that rule were applied to the 
town of Liverpool, the town of Liverpool would be 
equipped with between five and six thousand clergy- 
men. But over and above the 100 guineas paid to 
the curates, there is the income received by the in- 
cumbents, and the income of the fourteen parishes is 
8,1922, Dr. Brady upon this observes that consider- 
ing the fourteen curacies and the souls, that 8,000 
and odd pounds is received for doing no work at all. 
Now, how did the Commissioners propose to remedy 
this abuse! With respect to those churches, under 
the recommendations of the Commissioners, nothing 
will take place as yet. Their recommendations will not 
take effect until one generation has gone by, because 
life interests have to be respected. But if we have 
patience to wait about thirty or forty years the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners will probably 
have taken effect, and out of these fourteen churches 
five will have ceased to exist. That is to say, they 
will cease to exist as benefices, and then there will 
remain nine, and the nine will present this picture: 
—There will be nine benefices with 1,772 people 
amongst them—not apiece, but amongst them. There 
will be nine curates at 100 guineas a year each to 
take care of these 1,772 people. That is about 
thirteen apiece, and, said Mr. Gladstone, I think 
they will be able to manage that. There will be 
nine incumbents having nothing to do, because the 
curates will do what is necessary, and they will re- 
ceive for doing nothing 5,639/., in a Church out of 
which all the abuses have been removed. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Gladstone entered elaborately into sta- 
tistics to prove the entire failure of the Establish- 
ment as a missionary Church. It was alleged in a 
pamphlet that besides the Episcopalians there were 
200,000 Nonconformists in Ireland :— 


It appears then, after all, that the Church of Ireland 
does not exist in Ireland for the purpose of maintaining 
the lightand glory of the Reformation, as Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy says. (Laughter.) But that the business of the 
Church of Ireland is to convert stray Nonconformists 
and to bring them back to the fold. (Laughter and 
cheers. Now, this really is a discovery—it is a mag- 
nificent discovery. (Laughter and cheers.) It seems 
to shift the whole state and position of affairs; it gives 
you a new point of view, as they call it, and it is a 
most serious matter if, after all the consideration we 
have already given to this matter, which we thought 
lay rips J between the Church of Ireland and the 
people of Ireland, we are to be told that it does 
not lie between them at all—that it is admitted 
the Church of Ireland has failed wholly, utterly, 
miserably, as regards the majority of the ple 
ef Ireland, who are Roman Catholics, but that it 
has had a magnificent success, and that these unfortu- 
nate Presbyterians, who were more than two to one to 
Church people two hundred years ago, are now some- 
what less than Church people in number. Therefore, 
gentlemen, pray consider it as an anti-Protestant propa- 
gandism you are invited to enter upon. (Laughter and 
cheers.) That is the answer they give. I believe that 
to be the only answer. But I must also tell you this, 
that if it were true, it would not be a re: answer. 
I suspect the six or seven millions of Nonconformists 
in this country, and the three millions of Presby- 
terians in and, and the half a million or more 
of Presbyterians in Ireland, will not be particularly 
well pleased with this new view of the position of 
the Church, the friends and advocates of which, in days 
when things are quiet, are apt to turn what is called the 
cold shoulder to the Presbyterians—but of late there are 
a portion of them, particularly the active politicians, who 
make the most warm and moving appeals to the Presby- 
terian body, and entreat them to put shoulder to 
shoulder, and confront the enemy in the field, in the 
name and for the sake and for the interests of their 
common Protestantism. (Cheers.) The explanation is 
this— but I must not go at length into it. In Ireland, 
in the beginning the 17th century—it is difficult 
indeed to trace minutely the confused ecclesiastical 
history of the country, which at that time was but half 
organised—but it is well known that a large portion of 
the parishes and iveumbencies of the country—a ver 
large portion, indeed, of Ulster, and some parts, 
believe, beyond it, were in the hands of Presbyterians, 
and, of course, therefore the Presbyterians counted at 


suppress benefices 


that time asa very large number in proportion to the | 


Protestants. That j d 


members of the Church. And it is perfectly true up to 
a certain point that by the fact of ng Bpiseo- 
palian—by the fact having Episcopalian government 
placed over the parishes as the Episcopalian govern- 
ment became uniform throughout the country, instead 
of having a Presbyterian government placed over them 
—it is true that a number of persons came to be 
counted as E iscopalians who before that had been 
— ea * ene that is the 8 
n. re is no in the allegation b 
the Irish Church has been successful in puttin 
own Dissent either by force or persuasion. (Cheers. 
It has been successful in putting down nothing. 
n very 


. * . * 
in putting up something. It has put u agitation; it 
as 


done that, as we shall do it, 
appeal to you for aid, to lay aside 


(Cheers.) Nay, more, I will add, to clothe yourselves 
with that sense of equity which ought to distinguish 
every Christian, and to carry our cause onwards to a 
speedy triumph. (Great cheering, amid which the 
right hon. gentleman resumed his seat, having spoken 
for an hour and a quarter.) 

Mr. GRENFELL afterwards addressed the meeting, 
and a vote expressive of confidence in the two candi- 
dates was carried by acclamation. 


BRADFORD ELECTION. 


On Thursday night Messrs. Forster and Miall 
addressed a meeting of the electors of the South 
Ward in St. George's Hall. The admission was re- 
gulated by ticket, and the hall was well filled. The 
chair was occupied by Alderman Rawson, who im- 
pressed on the electors the necessity of working hard 
and not ceasing to use every energy with the 
object of obtaining victory until four o’clock on 
oy pollens day. 

r. Forster, M. P., then rose to address the 
meeting, and was received with loud cheering. After 
a passing reference to his connection with Mr. Miall, 
the hon. gentleman stated that he intended that 
night to refer to political questions of importance 
and urgency which now occupied the attention of the 
public. (Applause.) It was said that the great in- 
crease in the suffrage that had just taken place would 
give greater power to Parliament to do its work. He 
hoped that might turn out to be the case; and he believed 
it would be so. (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) The 
questions that must be settled, or at all events ought 
to be settled, in the next session of Parliament were 
of a most important character. (Hear, hear.) First 
and foremost, there was the Irish Church question. 
(Cheers.) He trusted that question would be solved 
by the removal of the grievance which, more than 
any other, has tended to make and to keep Ireland 
disloyal, and has tended to make difficult a really 
hearty union between England and Ireland. (Hear, 
hear.) Mr. Forster then referred to the Irish land 
question. With regard to the Reform Bill, although 
it might not be possible to complete the measure 
during the next session of Parliament, measures 
could at all events be adopted to undo some of the 
harm that was done with the Reform Bill. (Hear, 
hear.) The ratepaying clauses must be set right— 
(cheers)—the minority provision must be abolished, 
and the redistribution of seats placed on a more satis- 
factory busis. (Cheers) Then as to the ballot, 
(Loud cheers.) The ballot appeared to have reached 
the turning point of its history. A great number of 
men of the highest possible character and of the 
greatest influence, who hitherto have been opposed 
to the ballot, acknowledged that the approaching 
election was the last test, and stated that if with the 
extended suffrage, bribery and illegitimate influence 
be still used, they would come round, although re- 
luctantly, to a trial of the ballot. (Cheers.) Having 
alluded to the education question, the speaker ex- 
plained his views on the licensing system. He 
sympathised a good deal with both sides :— 

He sympathised with the licensed victuallers—with 
those of them, and he knew there were many such, who 
wished to conduct their trade with decency and with 
order—he sympathised with them in the dislike they 
had of so much interference on the part of the Legisla- 
ture; and he also sympathised, perhaps to a greater 
extent, with that large body of men who, seeing the 
horrible evils resulting from drunkenness, were anxious 
to use every means in their power to stop it. (Hear, 
hear.) The question, however, must be dealt with at 
once, and there were certain principles which he thought 
might be laid down in regard toit. The first was that 
this interference with the trade in drink must be kept 
up—(cheers)—and so far the licensed victuallers 
with them; they also were of opinion that the trade 
should be regulated by the State. In the next place 
the restrictions on the trade should be in the hands of 
those who are responsible for the of the country, 
the magistrates. (Hear, hear.) On that point be was 
sorry to differ from his great leader, Mr. Gladstone, who 
made what he considered a mistake in giving the power 
of granting wine licenses to the excise. inehouses 
aud beerhouses should be placed under the magis- 
trates; and as to the conditions on which the licenses 
should be granted, he thought that a greater test as to 
character should be obtained, and that better regulations 
should be made with regard to the police inspection of 
these houses. (Hear, hear.) He also was of opinion— 
and this was the qualification ke referred to in his an- 
swer to the first question—that the neighbouring rates 
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should have some voice with to the 

of public-houses. (Cheers.) He would not 

grant a power of actual prohibition, but he thought they 
ought to have power to diminish the number of houses, 


or at all events to prevent their increase. (Cheers.) 


After advocating the extension of the Factory 
Acts to the agricultural districta; and referring to 
the questions of international law brought under the 
notice of the Royal Commissions on which he 
lately sat, Mr. Forster concluded by calling on the 
meeting seriously to consider the subjects he had 
brought before them, and to give their — to 
the two men out of the three candidates who they 


thought the most likely to help forward their satis- | Sup 


factory settlement. (Cheers.) 

Mr. E. Mratt next spoke, and was received with 
loud and repeated plaudits. He said that a general 
election should be regarded as a * teachin 

tion, and never, he believed, in the history 
of the country, had there been such a great political 
education going on as in the t contest. (Hear, 
hear.) He was about to l subjects, the 
relations of labour to capital, the tenure of land in 
Ireland, and retrenchment in our national expendi- 
ture. (Applause.) If the law with to the 
first was not sufficient, he would do his best to have 
the law altered, and the principle upon which he 
would act would be to give equal rights and privi- 
leges to employers and employed, as well in 
to the funds of trades unions as of anything else. 
(Applause.) He was in favour of a thorough system 
of national education, unsectarian and undenomi- 
national, and regretted that working men could 
hardly go to Parliament under the new Reform Bill 
as at present constituted. (A voice: Payment of 
members.“) He was afraid that if members were paid, 
a seat in Parliament might degenerate into a pro- 
fession, and he would not like that. (Applause.) 
Alluding to the short time movement, he read an 
article from the Nonconformist, written in 1844, to 
show that it would be to the advantage of the 
country if the labour of the working classes was 
limited to eight hours a day. (Loud applause.) He 
would now go on to the Irish land tenure system. 
After explaining the circumstances under which he 
brought the question forward that evening, and dis- 
claiming any idea of putting forward any grand 
scheme for the proper tenure of land in Ireland, Mr. 
Miall 422 


Ireland had the misfortune or the eee fortune, he 
e 


did not know which, to have an 5 moist climate, 


and was therefore unfit for the producing of those 
icultural fruits which were better — in d 
mates. That was a natural disadvantage whic! 
Ireland had to sustain. It was not naturally, and it 
could not be made, a grain-producing country. It was 
naturally a pastoral country, for the raising and rearing 
of stock. But that would have been nothing of a diffi- 
culty, supposing the hand of misgovernment had not in- 
tervened. Most of the difficulties which surrounded this 
Irish land question had risen out of the oppression of 
former ages. They did not know whether the Irish 
would not have accepted the same ideas and the same 
customs relative to the tenure of land as prevailed in 
England, if they had not been treated rudely and ruth- 
leasly bythe mailed hand of power. Much of the per- 
plexity at the present moment arose from this, and from 
the fact that the greater part of the land of Ireland had 
been confiscated, and transferred from those who were 
the original possessors to those who were of another race 
and another religion. (Cheers.) He supposed that, 
during the time between the settlement of Ulster 
under James I., and the confiscation that took place 
under the Commonwealth, two-thirds of the land in 
Ireland belonged to the Roman Catholics, and one-third 
to the Protestants: and after those most unmerciful 
proceedings of the Protector, whom yet for many other 
things he revered—after the confiscations of his day, it 
came to this, that two-thirds was in the hands of the 
Protestants, and one-third in the hands of the Catholics. 
After this came William III. and his penal laws, which 
did not exactly confiscate lands, but gave a premium to 
any son in a family to declare himself a Protestant, that 
he might become the legal heir of all the property of the 
2 Could they wonder that when the land was thus 
erred from those landowners who acknowledged the 
faith of the great 1 and violently made over by 
confiscation to those who held the faith of the minority, 
could they wonder at the difficulties in the settlement 
of the subject? He believed that at present not above 
one-sixth of the land —though there might have been 
some slight increase lately—that not above one-sixth of 
the land in Ireland belonged to Roman Catholic land- 
lords. Well, that made one difficulty, and any out 
of that arose another ial feature—that of an absentee 
roprietary. As Mr. Forster had said, there could not 
any hope of prosperity in Ireland until there was 
much closer association than there was at present 
between the tiller of the soil and the soil itself. Men 
who were living in com ive luxury in England or on 
the continent, and felt that property devolved on its pos- 
sessors no responsibility to those who cultivated it,— 
who drew from it nothing but rent, and returned to it 
nothing, not even their presence—such men as these 
in the minds of the Irish this idea—that their 
right to the blessings that sprung from the cultivation 
the earth was being interfered with, by legal methods 
it might be, but by methods that were not sanctioned 
by the principles of justice. (Cheers.) Hence there 
had obtained in Ireland this practice—that whereas in 
this country there were frequently great improvements 
of the land by the landlord, in Ireland there was no im- 
provement, except such as was made by the tenant. 
And now he came to the mention of one or two objects 
at which they must aim. Mr. Miall referred to the 
ial difficulties which, as he had shown, surrounded 
the question, and which called for ial legislation. 
One of the objects at which he would aim was this, that 
improvements made by the tenant should not be within 
reach of the landlord to take them out of the possession 
of the tenant. (Cheers.) There was no more criminal 
thing than to avail one’s self as landlord of the exigen- 
cies of a tenant, and come down 2 him and spoliate 
him of all that he had put into the soil for his future 
profit without giving him any compensation. That was 


one thing they had to do. He knew the difficulties 
which the question was oom 


pletely surrounded ; 

ad reduced Ireland to an excep- 

tional condition of misery, and he might say of beg- 
if they had done that, they were bound to go out 

of their path to bring Ireland back to the true area of 
legislation. (Cheers.) Another object at which they 
ought to aim was not simply that the tenant should be 
compensated for any improvements he might have made 
in the land, 4 that he were evicted, but also 
that he should have security of tenure. He knew the 


great difficul of attaining this: but this he would do | i 


if he went to Parliament,—he would this idea of a 
security of tenure before him, and — give all the 

rt in 2 to any provision in any bill which 
might be introduced into the House, which while meet- 
ing all the dictates of justice and satisfying all the de- 
mands of prudence, nevertheless pointed to, if it did not 
ensure, security of tenure. He should like what was 


| the tenant custom in Ulster to become the law all over 


Ireland—a tenant-right, but sheltered and guarded in 
such a way that it should not work more mischief than 
it did good. He should like very much to see some 
encouragement given to the r of Ireland to 
redeem that portion of waste land which was capable of 
being brought into cultivation. He believed that they 
ought to be assisted in that, and he really thought that 
there could not be a better 5 of the funds 
which shall accrue from the disestablishment and disen - 
dowment of the Irish Church—fands which will prob- 
ably amount, after they had satisfied all personal interests 
to thirteen millions—he did not think that money could 
be employed to better effect than in assisting the Irish 
poor in the redemption of that waste land by cultivation, 
and in the course of twenty years, ora generation or two, 
to expect from them rent for the land which they enjoyed. 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) 

He had intended to have gone into the retrenchment 
of the expenditure of the country, but as he felt 
rather exhausted, and had gone to great length with 
the other questions, he would defer the consideration 
of the subject to a future occasion when they would 
meet again in the hall. He had said at the outset 
that this election had been a great teaching dispen- 
sation, and it was an educational process alike to the 
candidates as to the electors. (Applause.) In con- 
clusion, he said that if sent he would do his best, 
but if he was not sent it would relieve him of a 
heavy charge. (Hear, hear.) But he trusted for the 
sake of the principles dear to them all that — 
would not fail—(applause)—and that they woul 
return him as the representative of their opinions 


upon the question which had come down to them for 


settlement, and that Mr. Gladstone may be cheered, 
as he thought he would be cheered, by the news on 
the day of election that a seat had been secured in 
one of the largest and most intelligent boroughs in 
favour of the principles embodied in his resolutions. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Councillor Boornnoxp moved, and Mr. J. 
KeErsHAw seconded, a resolution in favour of Messrs. 
Forster and Miall, and pledging the meeting to 
secure their return. Mr. Morrox, an Irishman, and 
a Roman Catholic, supported the resolution, charac- 
terising as an insult a 1 which had been sent 
to every Roman Catholic elector, containing extracts 
from Mr. Miall’s writings with reference to the 
Catholic Church. He considered it was wrong to 
endeavour to bring in religious matters when the 
question before them was purely political. He had 
a better things of Mr. Ripley till he had been 
informed by gentlemen in the town that one of the 
objects of Mr. Ripley, in inviting the Irish and 
Catholic voters to meet him at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, was that he might read to them certain of 
these extracts to damage Mr. Miall. (“Shame”). 
If Mr. i thought he could do that he was 
entirely mistaken. Mr. Miall would not lose an Irish 
or Catholic vote in consequence of those extracts. 
(Vehement cheering.) The speaker referred to the 
growth of intelligence of late years among the Irish, 
and said that a short time ago Irishmen were 
cartooned in the town as hideous monsters. Now 
they were cartooned almost like Englishmen them- 
selves. Ifthe Irish and Catholics had had that meet- 
ing to themselves in the Mechanics’ Institute, they 
would have made Mr. Ripley sorry that he had ever 
called it. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Burxg, another Irish elector, also a ddreased 
the meeting in a very telling and powerful speech. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried 
with great enthusiasm. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, on the vote of 
Mr. Forster, seconded by Mr. Mitt, terminated the 
proceedings. 

AyLEspuRY.—Mr, Howell, the secretary to the 
Reform League, continues his candidature against 
Mr. 8. G. Smith, the sitting Conservative member, 
who offers himself for re-election. On Saturday 
afternoon a meeting of Mr. Howell's supporters was 
addressed by — Beales, and a vote of con- 
fidence was passed. 

BLACKBURN.—The Conservatives of Blackburn 
have issued a most audacious circular to the em- 
ployers of labour in that town. From it we learn 
that at a meeting which has been held, all mill- 
owners and their and over-lookers, and all 
master-tradesmen and others ing influence, 
were 8 urged to exert that influence 80 as to 
secure in the municipal elections, as well as in the 
Parliamentary, the success of the candidates who 
adhere to the Constitution in Church and State. 
The circular goes on to assert that the people of this 
country enjoy under that Constitution greater free- 
dom” than any other nation; but the Constitu- 
tionalists must have queer ideas of freedom if they 
et d the application of the screw as one of the 

essings arising from its possession. 

— Monday the Liberal candidates, 
the sitting member, the Hon. F. H. F. Berkeley, 
and Mr. uel Morley, issued their addresses to 


r ——— 


the electors, and it is understood 
John William Miles, 
almost immediately. 


in conjunction with their faithful representative, Mr. 
Berkeley, he will solicit their suffrages. In aling 
to them, he contents himself with * the 
marked oontrast between the addresses of the two 
leaders—Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. The real 
difference between the two is stated in a word—the 
one has a policy, the other has not. Mr. Gladstone’s 
address is K and noble in its tone, fair in its ex- 
planation of his views, just and statesmanlike in its 
policy, and it is satisfactory in all the assurances it 
gives with regard to future measures. Mr. Glad- 
stone regarded the Irish Church as a religious 
scandal, a political outrage, and a national injustice ; 
and his party would propose its disestablishment and 
— On . e other han — Disraeli had 
announ no ve policy, nothing in 
— 10 * ene Ireland, He — on the 

ioy of his party, “No surrender!” and proposed 
to go to the country with the phantom ory of “ No 
Popery!“ and the “Church in danger! But 
that cry Mr. Morley contends, has proved an utter 
failure, and he says he has no fear it will influ- 
ence the electors of Bristol, who, he confidently anti- 
cipates, will return him to Parliament. 


Bury Sr. Epuunps.—Mr. R. Sorton Parry, the 
working men's candidate for Bury St. Edmunds at 
the next election, has declined to continue his can- 
vass,and Mr. Edward Herbert Bunbury, who for- 
merly represented Bury, has consented to stand in 
his stead, 

OANTERBURY.—A second Conservative candidate 
has started in the person of Mr. Lee Warner, of 
Walsingham Abbey, Norfolk. In his address Mr. 
Lee Warner says that at this im t crisis he 
thinks it right that the electors of the metropolitical 
city should have an aged of recording their 
votes in favour of their National Church. He, 
therefore, at the invitation of a numerous and influ- 
ential body of Conservatives, comes forward as their 
vecond candidate. It is said that the Liberal com- 
mittee of this borough have determined on canvass- 
ing in favour of Mr. Butler Johnstone, one of the 
sitting members, and Captain Brinckman, 

Carpirr.—It is alleged that Lord Bute has not 
quite acted up to the letter and spirit of the fair 
professions of non-intervention at the election which 
won him so much favour lately at Oardiff and 
throughout the country. His agents have been 
most indefatigable in the 2 orem working 
for the o nominee, Mr. Giffard, and are now 
doing their utmost in his behalf, whilst other officials 
connected with the Bute estate are using their 

test exertions to promote the success of the 

nservative candidate. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that, ing to the general belief, Lord 
Bute is not aware of what is going on. 

OCuEster.—A new candidate has sprung up in the 
person of Dr. Bedford, of Bayswater, and — d 
of Chester. There is only one Conservative candi- 
date, Mr. Henry Cecil Raikes, who unsuccessfull 
contested the City in 1859. The three other candi- 
dates are Earl Grosvenor, Mr. E. G. Salisbury, and 
Mr. Richard Hoare. 

Coventry.—Mr. Alexander Staveley Hill, Q.C., 
who unsuccessfully contested Coventry with Mr. 
Samuel Carter in March last, has come forward as 
the second Conservative candidate. 

Giascow.—Sir George Campbell, Bart., of Gar- 
scube, has been asked to allow himself to be nomi- 
nated as a candidate, and has consented, on condi- 
tion of receiving reasonable assurances of support 
from the constituency. The politics of the Hon. 

d 1 Mr B. Marling t Stanley 

LOUCESTER (Wror).—Mr. S. 50 
Park, Stroud, who was spoken of as likely to become 
a candidate for West Gloucesterhire in the Liberal 
interest, declines the honour. 

Great Martow.—Colonel Peers Williams es 
servative), who has represented this borough, in 
which he has Tre hither af the Hom ot Conn es 
is, we believe, the father of the House of has 
retired from the contest between himself and Oaptain 
Verney, the Liberal candidate. Colonel Brownlow 
Knox, Colonel Williams’ coll has not again 

ted himself. Mr. Thomas Weatherhead, of a 

brewers’ firm in this town, and a Conserva- 
tive, has issued an address. He has been an active 
supporter of Colonel Williams. 

ERTFORDSHIRE.—It is now decided that a contest 
will be fought in this county, the Liberals having 
determined to bring fo another candidate 
with the Hon. H. Cowper against Mr. Abel Smith 
and Mr. Surtees. 

Kitkxenny.—Sir John Gray, at a meeting of his 
constituents in Kilkenny, referred particularly to the 
abolition of offensive oaths, and said he regarded the 
office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, now opened to 
Roman Catholics, as a typical office. On the first 
opportunity the Liberal y should “put a 

atholic of high position into it,“ in order “ to 
indicate to the whole people a total change of policy 
as well as law.“ Before many suns over, Sir 
John Gray added, Mr. Gladstone would be Prime 
Minister of England, and a new system of rule and 
law would be ina in Ireland. There is talk 
of opposing Sir John. 

Kitmagnock Bunons. — The papers publish a 
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dence between Mr. E. P. Bouverie, M. P., 
and Mr. Mill, M. P. Mr. Mill has been interfering 
in the election at Kilmarnock, “Yer says the Times, 
apparently on his theory that it is the duty of a can- 
to interfere with every election but his own, 
and to advise im 4 ge except 44 — 
whose suffrages he solici coordingly Mr. Mi 
gave his to Mr. Ohadwick, a candidate 
previously unknown at Kilmarnock. As it is a con- 
siderable enterprise to turn out a man of Mr. 
Bouverie’s services and official experience, 
either Mr. wick asked from Mr. Mill, or Mr. 
Mill volunteered to give to Mr. Ohadwick, a letter 
recommending him to the electors as an opponent of 
Mr. Bouverie. On this has followed the corre- 
spondence. The Times that it is prejudicial 
to political interests to cashier representatives simply 
because somebody who is pronounced by somebody 
else to be a better man makes his appearance, and 
adds that Mr. Bright, who has a longer experience, 
and in politics a sounder head than Mr. Mill, gave 
— i to this feeling in his letter to Mr. Mill’s 
Rose Bradlaugh, with respect to the Northampton 
election. 


LamBeTu.—Mr. Doulton has 1 — the | perso 
omas 


example of his colleague, Mr. ughes, and 
withdrawn from the representation of Lambeth. 
There is, however, this difference, that while Mr. 
— oy to a safe seat at Frome, Mr. Doulton 

-health as a reason why he is unable to 
canvass 80 — 8 the aed — 
yap oe t the separation may be of only 
a wwe — The only Liberals now in 
the field are Mr. Lawrence, the Lord Mayor elect, 
and Mr. M‘Arthur. Mr. Morgan Howard, the con- 
stitutional ’’ candidate, is thus left face to face with 
an undivided Liberal party. 

Lancasuine (NorTH-Ea8tT).—The two Liberal can- 
didates for this division, Mr. W. Fenton, of Roch- 
dale, and Mr. U. J. Kay-Shuttleworth, of Gawthorpe 
Hall, have finished their tour through the district, 
giving their last addresses on Saturday at Water, 
near Newchurch. Accrington, Over Darwen, Padi- 
ham, Great Harwood, Rawtenstall, and Bacup are 
comprised in the division, and very little doubt is 
entertained as to the result, all these places being of 
very Liberal tendencies. 

Lonponw Orry.—The registration has been a very 
triumphant one for the Liberals, and they fully ex- 

to carry all four of their candidates. It may 
remembered that at the last contested election 
Mr. Goschen, who was returned at the head of the 
— had a majority of 3,016 votes over Mr. R. N. 
wler, one of the two Oonservatives, who was at 
the bottom, and Baron Rothschild a majority of 
2,328 over Mr. Lyall, the otherfOonservative candidate. 
The Liberal Central Committee sits in Cheapside, 
directly Bow Church, and in the immediate 
vicinity ildhall, with Sir B. Phillips, one of the 
most 1 * men in the Oity, as their chairman, Mr. 
Samuel Morley and Mr. Frederick Pattison as vice- 
chairmen, and Mr. Sidney Smith, the faithful and 
zealous champion of the party for more than twenty 
ears, as their secretary. Local or sub-committees 
ve also been or are being formed in the various 
wards of the city, twenty-five in number. On the 
other hand, the Conservatives have fixed their head- 
quarters at the Guildhall Coffee-house, in Gresham- 
street, and are said to be 9 ee. zealously. They 
are understood to be about to hold meetings in the 
various wards, and to canvass the resident electors. 
The Liberal Central Committee have received large 
promises of support from the constituency, and have 
requested the electors to repair to the committee- 
rooms of their various and districts, where 
every information will be supplied them. They are 
also about to convene an te meeting for 
Friday. Meanwhile, they are dis tributing a printed 
form among the whole constituency, in one part of 
which the voter is asked to indicate the three out of 
the whole seven candidates, Liberals and Conserva- 
tives together, for whom he intends to vote; or, as 
an alternative, he has the option of signing a form, 
as a perfectly voluntary act on his part, stating that 
he is prepared to distribute his votes as the Liberal 
Electors’ Central Committee or the Liberal committee 
of his district may consider best calculated to secure 
the return of the four sitting members—Rothschild, 
Orawford, Goschen, and Lawrence. 


Lrumorox.— On Friday evening a meeting of the 
Liberal electors of this N was held at the 
Assembly-rooms, the Rev. W. Field, M. A., in the 
chair, when addresses on the great political questions 
onde ands Delage e ee 

an 5 i tt, o Sussex. 
The meeting was crowded. At the close of the 
N a vote pledging the meeting to support 

r. Pratt at the ensuing election was unanimously 
passed. Mr. Pratt has issued his address, which is 
not of the common and hackneyed kind, but con- 
tains a 88 defined and honest political pro- 
gramme. It be found in another column. 0 
circumstances of the borough are altogether peou- 


place, the Liberals having gained largely on the 


ORTHAMPTON.—A meeting was held at Northamp- 
ton on Monday t on the occasion of the present 
members—Lord Henley and Mr. Charles Gilpin— 
addressing the electors for the first time since the 
55 
y the su of those gentlemen, but Mr. 3 
laugh — Lees, the 83 Radical candi- 
dates, 8 announced their intention of being 
* the Town-hall, in which the meeting was 
eld, was filled with a dense crowd long before the 
time fixed for the commencement of the proceedin 
The chair was occupied by Mr. J. M. Vernon, the 
president of the “Liberal Association.” Mr. Gilpin, 
as senior member, first addreased the meeting, and 
was constantly interrupted by the 2 which was 
kept up by the supporters of Mr. Bradlaugh. The 
hon. gentleman, speaking, at intervals, said, with 
reference to the Reform Bill, that everything that 
was good in it was owing to the Liberals, and every 
thing that was bad in it was owing to the Tories. 
One of their first efforts in the new Parliament must 
be to reform the Reform Bill, and to get rid of the 
nal payment of rate clauses. On the question of 
the Irish Church, he was happy to say that all four 
candidates were With his whole heart he 
supported the disestablishment of that Church. He 
was not, therefore, however, to be told that he was 
careless of the interests of Protestantism; but should 
the House of Lords in negative the vote of the 
House of Commons for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, he would himself bring forward a mo- 
tion for the expulsion of the bishops from that House. 
The meeting was afterwards addressed by Lord 
Henley. Dr. Lees and Mr. Bradlaugh also spoke: 
the latter called for a show of hands, which was 
ly in his favour. 

OTTINGHAM.—It is said that the Liberal com- 
mittee has accepted the offer of Mr. Bernal Osborne 
to refer the claims of the respective candidates to 
arbitration, and that they have named Mr. John 
Stuart Mill as arbitrator. Mr. Merriman declines 
to accede to this course. 

Oxrorp Unrversitry.—Sir Roundell Palmer has 
formally accepted the invitation to stand, and is 
supported by an influential committee. There is no 
doubt that he will have the great majority of the 
resident voters. Mr. Mowbray has also a good com- 
mittee. Archdeacon Denison, who is of course in a 
state of intense activity, declares that Sir R. Palmer’s 
opinions on the Irish Church are absurd and impious; 
but this will hardly dispose of the right honourable 
gentleman. 

Prrernorovcn. — Mr. W. Green, of Stormont 
House, Clapton, has now issued his address to the 
electors of this borough, offering himself as a candi- 
date in nse to a requisition from some four 
hundred of the electors. He appeals specially to 
working men for support, and announces a Radical 
creed. On ecclesiastical questions Mr. Green says— 
I would give my hearty support to Mr. Gladstone in 
his efforts to disestablish and disendow the English 
Church in Ireland; it is, in its present position, an in- 
justice and insult to her, and one of the test impedi- 
ments to the progress of Protestantism in that — 
and to the quiet and happiness of her people. I wou d 
also withdraw the Grant from Maynooth, and the 
Regium Donum from the Presbyterians. 

eing a thorough Nonconformist, I should feel it 
immoral on my part if I did not state that I am in 
favour of the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Episcopal Church in this country, because I believe her 
. lade 1 2 0 ** 5 penne 
an n for the whole e, bu on 
all otinde reasons, that it impairs the spiritzal life of her 
own children, by teaching them to rely on “carnal” 
instead of spiritual weapons for the falfilment of her 
mission in the world as of the universal Church, 
and prevents the union of religious activity amongst the 
different sections of the Church of Christ. 

The subject of education is one in which I have taken 
a deep in for many years, and I fail to see an 
necessity for either a compulsory or natioual system, 
which means more taxation in one form or other; but 
I would throw open the national universities for the 
whole people, and make the endowed schoola fulfil the 
intentions of their founders. 

Preston.—A new candidate has come forward for 
Preston in the person of Mr. Farries, of Child’s- 

lace, Temple, and of Stockton-on-Tees. Mr. 
arries, who is well known in the borough, comes 
out as an advanced Liberal. 

Suerrretp.—On Friday evening Mr. Roebuck at- 
tended a meeting at Cutlers’ Hall, called by his 
executive committee as a meeting of the Cyclops 
workmen. Admission was by ticket. Great com- 
plaints were made before Mr. Roebuck appeared that 
a large body of persons had been admitted who had 
no connection with the Cyclops Works. Mr. Rush- 
ford, a working man, was called tothe chair. Mr. 
Roebuck made a speech which was listened to with 

t attention. When he had finished, James 

uffield, a workman at the Cyclops Works, made a 
vigorous protest against the presence in the room of 


large numbers of persons who were not employed at 


liar. An ent seems to have been made to | those works. Mr. Prior, another workman, made a 
hand the re tation over to Lord George Gordon speech in which he declared that the room was 
Lennox, a ve, though for many elections packed. Great clamour ensued, and Mr. Roebuck, 


past the Liberal interest has always been predomi- 
nant. The new franchise has added about 300 names 
to the voting list, and it was felt that a constituency 
of 700 electors ought not to be thus bartered awa 
5 a small clique of so-called agents. The t 
of this state of feeling has been to give a warm 
welcome to Mr. Pratt, who is now the recognised 
candidate of the Liberal party, and who, indeed, 
stands an excellent chance of being returned. 
Norruampton (Nortx).—The Hon. F. H. Vernon, 
the Liberal can date, has withdrawn. It is sup- 
posed that another willbe put forward in his 


without any explanation, left the room, accompanied 
by his friends and nearly half the meeting. The 
remainder of the meeting, composed of workmen at 
the Cyclops Works, continued che proceedings, and 
John ~ 4 moved a resolution that Mr. Roebuck 
had forfeited the confidence of the constituency, and 
that the electors of Sheffield would best discharge 
their duty by returning to Parliament the people's 
candidates, Mundella and Hadfield. This resolution 
was received with great applause. Mr. Hardy, in 
reference to Mr. Roobuck’s tactics in visiting the 


of their employers, said that the Roebuck committes 
had covered themselves with immortal dishonour by 
originating and ing out in that borough the 
principles of the Marlboroughs and the Portlands 
and the great landlord potentates of the country. 
He was making a to the effect that the work- 
ing men in Sheffield would, in spite of these tactics, 
triumphantly develop the fact at the poll that they 
lived in a free country, when the meeting was brought 
to a sudden close by the gas being turned off. The 
** 
upon those who em such a trick, an 
— for Mundella. ‘ —— 
URREY (East).—There is no ition here to 
Mr. Locke King and Mr. C. Dexton, the Liberal can- 
didates, who have just issued their addresses. 

Surrey (Mm).— Mr. Julian Goldsmid and Mr. 
C. H. Robarts, the Liberal candidates, are pursuing 
a successful canvass and holding meetings throughout 
the division. Messrs. Peek and Brodrick, the Con- 
servative candidates, are also actively engaged in 
canvassing; Mr. Marsh Nelson, the “ independent 
Liberal,” is comparatively quiescent. 

Surrey (Wezst).—Mr, F. Pennin 
Hall, Dorking, the new Liberal candidate, has nearly 
completed his canvass, and little doubt is entertained 
that he and Mr, George Cubitt, the present Conser- 
vative member, will be returned. Mr. Briscoe 
declares that he will go to the poll, but nearly all 
his old friends have deserted him. He has no com- 
mittee, no agents, and his canvassing is very desultory 
and feeble. 

Sussex (East).—The sitting members, Mr. J. G. 
Dodson and Lord Edward Cavendish, have issued 
addresses soliciting re-election. Both seats are 
threatened by the Conservatives, their candidates 
being Mr. M. D. Scott, a resident of Brighton and 
a deputy-lieutenant of the county, and Mr. Gregory, 
a London solicitor, who has lately bought an estate 
in the county. 

TRAILER. — The O’Donoghue has issued his address 
to the people of Tralee, in which he says: —“ The 
vast majority of Englishmen give a cordial assent to 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Protestant Church, because, no matter what we may 
think of their religious opinions, or what they ma 
think of ours, they love justice; they have learn 
that the endeavour to coerce the conscience of a 
nation is an undertaking as hopeless as it is wicked, 
and they advocate religious equality and toleration 
of religious differences as the onl icy worthy of 
the Christian and the statesman. . 2 by 
„. his famous resolutions, has inaugurated the 
reign of religious 1 * Men of all creeds and 
all nations — his policy, and Catholic Ireland, 
with her bishops and clergy at her head, has recog- 
nised his services in the cause of justice. As your 
representative I have given Mr. Gladstone a 
support, and in taking this course I am convinced I 
have done my duty by you, and by our common 
country.” | 

Truro.—Of the many election contests taking 
lace few are more noteworthy than that at Truro 
tween Mr. Passmore Ed „ a tleman whose 
zealon behalf of political and social progress is well 
known in London at any rate, and the wealthy local 
Conservative M.P., Mr. Williams, who again seeks 
re-election. The struggle promises to be a severe one, 
but we have reason to hope and believe that Mr. 
Edwards will finally be successful. He has created 
an immense sensation in the borough by the way 
in which he has taken his stand on principle alone, 
and dared to dispense with the corrupt machinery 
usually resorted to on such occasions. His allegiance 
to Mr. Gladstone is outspoken and sincere, and is 
evidently most acceptable to the new voters whom 
the Reform Bill has placed on the register. If the 
old Whigs “een him oo hag is 8 —4 
have nothing better apparently to urge i im, 
than the very creditable fact that he, Mr. Edwards, 
is a self-made man. His father was a carpenter in 


Y | the neighbourhood of the borough in which the son 


is now the popular candidate. 

Winpsor.—A singular correspondence between 
Mr. Eykyn, one of the Liberal members for Windsor, 
and Colonel Richardson-Gardner, the Conservative 
candidate for that place, has been published. Colonel 
Gardner appears to have taken 51 at the 
fact that several of Mr. Eykyn's friends had “ of- 
fered to lay braggart wagers on the result of the 
election,” and had withdrawn the bets on various 
pretexts after they were accepted. He therefore 
wrote to Mr. Eykyn, offering to wager 500“. that the 
hon. gentleman would not win the election and re- 
tain his seat. Mr. Eykyn briefly acknowledged the 
receipt of the letter, expressed his surprise as its 
contents, and without at all doubting the result of 
the election, declines to lay a wager on it. 

Woonstocx.—The contest for this borough be- 
tween Mr. H. Barnett, the present member, and the 
Hon. George Brodrick, the Liberal candidate, pro- 
mises to be the most keen and exciting for many 

ears. On Thursday 28 a public meeting was 
Leld at Kidlington, Mr. den, a glove manufac- 
turer, in the chair, when addresses were delivered 
by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, M. P. for Reading, the Hon. 
A. Herbert, and the Hon. G. Brodrick. This was 
one of the largest and most enthusiastic meetings 
which has been held in the borough, and at the 
conclusion a resolution was passed unanimously, 
pledging the electors present to use their best ex- 
ertions to insure Mr. Brodrick’s election. 

tiation a 


Worcester.—After considerable n 


lan has been agreed upon for taking a pre- 
iminary poll of the electors, with the view of 
ascertaining which of the four Liberal candidates 


has the majority of votes. When this has been 
that the others shall 


various works and addressing men in the presence 


ascertained it has been 
retire, so as not to create a 


it in the party and 80 


n, of Broom 
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e an advan to the Conservative candidate. 
Laslett. Mr. Sherriff, M.P., Sir Francis Lycett, 
Mr. T. R. Hill, and Mr. Airey, have d that a 
canvass shall be made for each Liberal candidate in- 
dependently, under a certain superintendence, each 
party binding hi to abide by the result. The 
arrangement, as now resolved upon, was proposed by 
Sir Francis Lycett, and being the only plan he would 
agree to, the other Liberal candidates assented. 


Titerature. 


— . — 


LAST BLOWS AT THE IRISH 
CHURCH.* 


Two of the works, the titles of which we place 
at the foot of this column, are by clergymen of 
the Established Church, and one is by a 
Congregational minister. The fact that three 
such publications, all 8 disestablish- 
ment and disendowment, have been issued in 
one week, is some sign of the intellectual 
activity which this great controversy has pro- 
voked. As we are nearing the crisis of the 
question, the warfare on both sides is becoming 
hotter and hotter. But it is also becoming more 
and more difficult to write anything new upon 
the subject. Yet these, the latest writers, have 
at least contrived to put old arguments with 
great freshness, and often to impart a new and 
strengthening element into the controversy. 
Last blows are sometimes the best, and Mr. 
Dyer, Mr. MacColl, and Mr. Trench have given 
the Irish Church some of the hardest and most 
wisely-delivered knocks that she has yet re- 
ceived. 

Yet, we express our unfeigned regret that 
Mr. Dyer’s work did not appear a little earlier. 


—— 


The words ap to be by some asa most 
convenient and decisi em settling the whole 


ve they Fe ce op them 1 
supposed sufficient to silence and abash every opponent 
are: ievanoe is stated ‘s that the 
Roman Catholics are compelled to contribute by the 
payment of tithes to the support of a Church from 
— 1 Now in fact the a Ags 

ma thes, con nothing 
— end the nature, not of 


words which are 


inasmuch as in Ire 
tax, but of(a reserved rent, which never belonged either 
to landlord or tenant.’ o common defence of Irish 
tithes is, that the tenant does not pay them because 
they come out of the landlord's pocket; but here we are 
told that neither contributes anything, as they are of 
the nature of a rent, which never belonged to 
landlord or tenant. Why? Because both came into 
possession or occupation of the Property subject to this 
payment. Then if a man buys a farm subject to the 
property-tax, he may pay the tax, but he contributes 
nothing towards the public burthens, because that pay- 
ment never belonged either to him or his tenant! ‘ Oh, 
but you mistake; the Irish tithes are not of the nature 
of a tax, but of a reserved rent. So then you have the 
landlord paying rent. But what is the distinction 


levied without distinction and enforced by law for 
national objects or institutions? What is that buta 
tax P According to this, if Parliament were to a 
law enforcing upon the I people an additional 
tithe for the support of a Roman Catholic Establish- 
ment, after the death of all the present generation of 
owners and tenants, 72 might say of that additional 
tithe, in the words of Sir O. Lewis, ‘Now in fact the 
Anglicans, although they pay the tithe, contribute 
nothing to Romanism, inasmuch as in Ireland tithe is 
of the nature, not of a tax, but of a reserved rent, 
which never belonged either to landlord or tenant.’ ”’ 


We should like to quote more, especially the 
author’s admirable remarks upon the nature of 


national religion; but this is a work to be 
bought by the reader. Mr. Dyer does through- 


It is so comprehensive in design, and so full of out what he intends to do, and his book will be 


matter, that it would have been of great help 
both to students and workers if it could have 
been in their hands say six months ago. The 
best service that we can do to our readers now 
is to tell them what it contains. Mr. Dyer 
essays to establish the following propositions :— 

“I. That excepting benefactions made by private 
persons to the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland 
the ecclesiastical property of the country is the property 
of the public, — that the Legislature has full right to 
employ it as may be deemed best for the national 


ro. 

II. That if the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
would be for the welfare of Ireland, there is nothing in 
the Coronation Oath or in the compact of the Union of 
1,800 that can fairly stand in the way. 

III. That the establishment of the Chureh in Ireland, 
has been injurious to her spiritual life, an obstacle to 
her success, and, therefore, detrimental to religion. 

“TV. That there is great reason to fear that the con- 
tinuance of the Establishment would be detrimental to 
the Protestant religion. 

V. That for 700 years, when there was no Established 
Church, Evangelical religion flourished in Ireland more 
than it has done at any Ne pT He riod. 

“VI. That the aera of other Churches justifies the 
expectation that disestablished Protestantism would be 
aggressi ve and —— 

VII. That practically our choice appears to lie 
batween two or three Establishments and none. 

“VIII. That national religion is essential to national 
prosperity, but not dependent upon national Establish- 
ments. 


These are the lines upon which the argument of 
the book is based. In endeavouring to prove 
his propositions, Mr. Dyer has made great use 
of Church authorities; and indeed we question 
whether there is not more writing of Church- 
men in this work than there is of the Noncon- 
formist author of it. In this consists a special 
value. On Church property, for instance, 
the argument, though not so full as it might 
be, is the ar ent of Churchmen; the 
past . of the Church is given in the 
words of Churchmen; and opinions about the 
Church are also conveyed in the same manner. 
Yet the work is thoroughly original. Mr. Dyer 
is possessed of a keen and searching logical 
faculty, good not only in detecting the weakness 
of a position, but good in establishing positive 
truth. There are some passages in the work in 
which the arguments of opponents are dealt 
with with unusual conclusiveness. Such is the 
case especially with the treatment of the ques- 
tion—Who pays for the Irish Church? We 
quote one paragraph upon this point, to show 
how Mr. Dyer can argue upon a somewhat diffi- 
cult point: 
“Everybody quotes Sir C. Lewis i 

tithes in 1 no injustice, une ther the 
‘of the nature of a rent charge.’ No doubt Sir C. 


*1. The Question of the Irish Church Calmly Con- 
sidered : a Book of Facts, Testimonies, and Arguments. 
By the Rev. WM. H. Dyer. Longmans. 

2. Is there not a Cause? a Letter to Colonel Greville 
Nugent, M.P., on the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. With a Vindication of Mr. Gladstone’s Con- 
sistency. By the Rev. Matcotm MacColLL, M.A. 
Longmans. 

3. The Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Established Church in Ireland Shown to be Desirable, 


Se 1 he F. Trencu, M. A., Rector of Newtown, near 
» Meath. Hodder and Stoughton. 


found to be of great value im this controversy. 


Mr. MacColl’s elaborate reply to the ques- 
tion, „Is there not a Cause would be more 
useful if there were a formal arrangement of 
the contents, or an index, head-lines, or table of 
some kind to enable persons who may have read 
it easily to recur to particular portions. As it 
is, the letter, which is more than two hundred 
pages long, produces a sort of breathlessness in 
reading. It is so good, so forcible, and it deals 
with such new materials that you do not want 
to stop, and you do not stop, as you go through ; 
in fact, there is no place where you can rest. 
Want of good arrangement of materials, how- 
ever, is not a defect in Mr. MacOoll’s most able 

amphlet: It strikes you at first that this is a 
ault, but when you have read it through you 
see the consecutiveness of the whole, and how 
it is all intended to support one great position— 
that justice to ourselves and justice to Ireland 
require the disestablishment of the Church. Its 
most valuable contents consist in a searching 
review of the political histories of Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli in reference to this question. 
Mr. MacColl shows how, for the last twenty-five 
years, Mr. Gladstone’s mind has been growing 
in relation to the Church and State question, 
and how closely and naturally each step that the 
right hon. gentleman has taken has followed 
upon the other. The author follows him in his 
public speeches and public action with regard to 
the ecclesiastical questions which have been 
agitated, from his first Irish Church speech in 
Parliament in 1833, to his last Irish Church 
speech in Parliament in 1868. This portion of 
Mr. MacColl’s work is done with great care and 
with most distinguished success. His vindica- 
tion of the personal consistency of Mr. Glad- 
stone is most interesting, and at the same time 
most triumphant. From Mr Gladstone Mr. 
MacColl passes to Mr. Disraeli, of whom these 
are the first written sentences :— 

* There is one character in English history which Mr. 
Disraeli has always held up to admiration as his beaw 
ideal of a patriotic statesman. In season and out of 
season, in novels, grave political essays, and Parliamen- 
tary speeches, he has proclaimed ‘the injured Boling- 
broke’ as his model of an English statesman, a very 
Bayard of politics, and, above all, a hero whom the 

nerous youth of England ought to 7 and to copy. 
ow, who and what was 2 ? He was at once 
the most brilliant orator, the most sparkling writer, and 
the most profligate nobleman of his age: in morals a 


shameless rake, in politics an unprincipled schemer, in 

religion an atheist 12 of his country’s morals, 

a traitor to his sovereign, and a blasphemer of his God. 

Such is the man whom Mr. Disraeli has avowedly and 

ostentatiously taken for his patron saint in politics, and 

whom he deliberately proposes as the — guardian 

of our English — 4 It is a trite remark that the 

character of the devotee becomes assimilated to that of 
the object of his worship, and Mr. Disraeli s political 

career is evidence enough that his hero’s political 
morality has found in the admiring disciple a faithful 

exponent,” — 


Mr. MacColl holds that Mr. Disracli has a 
contempt of the English Church which is only 
a trifle less pronounced than “ his scorn for the 
„English aristocracy,” and he does not advance 
these opinions without giving some roof of 
their being both accurate and well founded. 


question— but do these same persons understand tem? Co 
0 


between this rent and a tax? Is not tithe a payment | 


Mr. Disraeli’s future career is thus shadowed 
forth: 


“Mr. Disraeli has waited to see how Churchmen 
would receive the recommendations of the Irish Church 

ö himself that the vor- 
dict is unfavourable, he h 


| 


By-and-bye he will have to face a hostile majority. He 

will then declare himself willing to bow to the clearly 

expressed will of ‘those vi and robust’ electors 
a ‘safer 
and 


2 
ars 


involve the fate 
is not ‘angling for a 


: 
5 


11 
12 


FS hould this mancouvre fail, as it is exceeding 


ii sts. He will declare that ‘ no statesman can 

disregard with impanity HAN hich 

a : N 

freedom he it is a mistake to diseetablish the Irish 
127 


iotism, ‘Pass this 
as succeeded in persuading the House of Com- 


It is evident that if other el en are de- 
ceived by the Tory statesman, Mr. MacColl is 


not of their number. Mr. MacColl concludes 
this brave and outspoken pamphlet with the 
following pregnant reflection :— 


de And now let me conclude with one reflection. It 
has been the sin ve, Bap of the Church of England 
since the Reformation to present herself to the nation at 
large as the Church of a party rather than of the nation. 
The clergy have been ever ready to fight the battle of 
one party in the State, and have unfortunately opposed 
2 y over 7 of a = justice — 

@ mass o people regard with grati What 
been the consequence P Let the serried ranks of Dis» 
sent answer. I have some experience of the working 
classes, and I know I. X. IL A. 


Reform lly, the fact that nfluence is always 
cast in the scale of the Tory party, has done more than 
anything to alienate the affections and the confidence of 


the working classes. 


4 a ee — te — been their 
m mi 6 Opponen was great pleasure 
therefore, that I read Archdeacon Denison’s avowal ; 
ee ee te dened Coe nai tenet 

8 18 ve & 8 8 
disestablishment of the Irish Ohnrel.” 

This is what we have always said, and we are 
thankful if only one clergyman sees as Mr. 
MacColl now sees. 

The last publication in our list is by an Irish 
cle an, the Rev. F. F. Trench. His treatment 
of the question is concpicuously characterised by 
a fine sense of justice. His first position is that 
Irish Episcopalians are not doing as they would 
be done by—and when a clergyman has ed 
that position we may be sure of all that will 
follow. Mr. Trench is happy in brief and 
trenchant argument—that kind of ent 
which seizes and disposes quickly of the reason- 
ings of an opponent. He deals very effectually 
with the “ Protestant line. Here is one quota- 
tion to the point :— 

“It is quite ible, na bable, that our dis- 
establishment may lead. to Homan Cnthatio ts 
17 a little—I earnes 
ind ho be much more ul of 
my religion to one who felt hi on @ 


felt himself injured by my position as a religious 
teacher, favoured by the State. 


abroad as widely as possible. @ rf doubt which 


so: and the question before us is, in what way 
ought the State to and practise its religion in 
Ireland. Ought State to show its religion in 
Ireland by the appropriation of a fund which it holds 
in trust bss: gd ge gee of the eee a 
appropria o support a system which, 
owing to 1 over which the State has 
no control whatever, it believes to be injurious to the 
empire at eP not the life more than meat, 
2k the body than raiment ?’ The object of an Estab- 


lishment is 


it? Ought not the Protestant Church on purely 


Mr. Trench’s 2 is one the extensive 
circulation of which within the next month 


would be of essential service. It should go 
wherever a Church Establishment — 5 


—%ͤ «»? epee, 1 — 


makes his appearance. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.“ 


The approach of the book season is already heralded 
by the appearance of several story books for children. 
Of these we must begin to give some account betimes, 
as there are indications of a rich feast of dainties in 
store. To Little Rosy’s Voyage of Discovery must be 
awarded a foremost place as a very treasure-house of 
romantic delights for the younger children. A full-sized 
quarto richly printed in sepia, with ravishing illustra- 
tions to mark the progress of the story, it will certainly 
delight and amuse those for whom it is especially 
designed, if it does not pleasantly recal to graver folk 
the illusions of juvenile ambition. Little Rosy has a 
cousin Charley, about two years her senior, who is old 
enough to read Robinson Crusoe and Captain Cook’s 
Voyages, and who in a moment of happy inspiration 
starts a project of setting out for unknown regions, 
accompanied by his little cousin. A map is at once 
procured, and they set about to look for the countries 
that are yet undiscovered. This point is soon settled to 
their satisfaction, and forthwith they start on their 
adventurous journey provided with two slices of bread- 
and-butter, and a pear which would “ do beautifully to 
* eat in the desert countries.” Rosy wants to take 
her seven dolls with her, but her cousin’s prudence over- 
rules such weak counsel, and she is limited to a wooden 
lamb. Through the hedge at the bottom of the garden, 
across a few fields, through some more hedges, and they 
are soon landed in the desert, where Rosy finds it hot 
enough to have recourse to the water-bottle; not so 
Charley, “ who thinks there would be no glory in his 
journey unless he had sometimes been almost starved to 
* death or parched up with thirst.” A little more of this 
kind of adventure, provisions exhausted and overcome 
with fatigue, the reality of the situation begins to assert 
itself, and the travellers climb a hill to consider from 
that point of elevation the propriety of returning home. 
Meanwhile Charley’s Papa had started on a voyage of 
discovery, and met the expedition on its retarn. The 
draggled appearance of Master Charley, hand in hand 
with Papa, at a later stage of the adventure, is “a cau- 
tion.“ 

Peggy ; or the Adventures of a Threepenny- bit, is 
well adapted for children of any age, including even 
* old boys,” as we have ourselves found. Moreover, the 
publishers have been artful enough to have it printed in 
exceptionally large type, which of course entraps many 
besides the younger children whom it avowedly addresses, 
The book also contains several good full-page woodcuts. 
The idea of making a coin or other itinerant article 
reveal the sights and sounds to which it has been wit- 
ness is not a new one, and it is a rich vein to work in 
good hands. The author of the story before us has 
blended together in a very successful manner two ele- 
ments, the combination of which gives it a moral value, 
as well as that which all children will readily ascribe to 
to it by virtue of lits unvarying interest. It is difficult 
to convey to children any idea of suffering and privation 
eo as to create a real sympathy with the sufferers, and at 
the same time not to impair or imperil that fresh hopeful 
view, or rather sensation, of life which is the charm of child 
hood. Little Peggy is the only living child of a poor sick 
woman, whose husband is a drunkard. These are not 
promising materials to work upon. But the author has 
contrived in the manner of telling his story, and with the 
aid of certain colloquial arts which the young will quite 
appreciate, to throw around it a prevailing atmosphere 
of gleefulness and hilarity. Peggy is a sweet, loving 
child, and the mother whom she cheers and comforts 
with her innocent prattle and tender caresses, is such 
a mother as one would have said such a child must have. 
The dark figure of the drunkard must needs come into 
view, but there is evident care taken that he shall not 
wholly mar the picture. And then there is the bright 
home of a family in which there is no skeleton, a group 
of happy children and happy parents, to whom Peggy 
and her mother become known, and indebted in many 
ways, which it will be a pleasure to read. 

In Sketches and Anecdotes of Her Majesty the Queen 
and the Royal Family, we have a studious compilation 
of everything that the loyal heart of a colonist has felt 
to minister to his and his neighbours’ most laudable 
passion. It consists chiefly of anecdotes gathered from 
every available source of information relating to the 
Queen and the Royal Family, from the time when a 
Bishop of Montreal was privileged to see her in her 
nurse’s arms to the departure of Prince Alfred from 
Australia a few months since. Some of these anecdotes 
are not generally known; others are the merest scraps 
of “Court” news, extracted from various newspapers. 
The author, Mr. Hodgins, is a Canadian, and ap- 
parently intended this little volume for the use of 
colonists alone; but there is little doubt that it will find 
its way to many a household in “Old England.” It is 
illustrated with several woodcuts, and is on the whole a 
very suitable book for elder children. . 

The Story of a Round Loaf is a little fantastic in oon - 
ception, but is well adapted to amuse the little ones, 
and teach some wholesome sentiments under the guise 
ofan allegory. The illustrations are profuse, and some 
of the designs are very prettily drawn. We have found 
the volume a great attraction to children, who follow the 


Little "s Voyage of Discovery (Seeleys). Little 
22 other Cassell, Petter and Galpin). 
and Anecdotes of the Queen, c. (Sampson 

and Co.) The Story of a Round Loaf. (Seeleys). 


adventures of the [little hero in his strange journey 
with unflagging interest. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Ships and Sailors, Ancient and Modern. A Sketch of 
the Progress of Nawal Art, with Historical IWustra- 
tions. By C. C. Corrsertt, B.A., and E. D. LrrrIx, 
B.A. With Forty-two Engravings. (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday, London.) The sub-title of this book 
should bave been the main title, There is very little 
about sailors in the book; only so much as serves * his. 


modest and an interesting little volume; a good deal of 
information lying scattered in dictionaries, general his- 
tories, and other works of reference, is here brought to- 
gether, and presented in a somewhat attractive form. A 
boy getting hold of this book would probably not wil- 
lingly put it away till he had read it through, and would 
afterwards indulge himself with many a glance at the 
parts of special interest to him. We regret that the 
progress of mercantile navigation is scarcely alluded to, 
and that exploring and seientific expeditions are unno- 
ticed in it. All the enthusiasm of a boy ought not to 
be enlisted on the side of battle, even if the wars be 
patriotic and righteous. The latter part of the volume 
is not so carefully written as the former part; it bears 
the marks of carelessness and hurry. We know not if 
the whole edition has the sheet S defective, like the 
copy sent us. If so, the publishers ought to recall the 
edition, and, as far as they can, furnish buyers with new 
copies in place of the old faulty ones. Such a blemish 
is not creditable to Messrs. Seeley, nor to the authors. 
Its occurrence makes us wonder whether the editing of 
the volume was done by the authors, or whether it took 
place in the printing-office. 

A Handbook of Poetry; being a Clear and Easy 
Guide, divested of Technicalities, to the Art of Making 
English Verse. By J. E. Carrenter, Editor of Penny 
Readings in Prose and Verse,” “ Popular Readings,” 
&c. Author of Two Thousand Songs and Ballads, 
&o., &c. To which is added a New Poetical Anthology 
and a Concise Dictionary of Proper Rhymes, with Lists 
of Double and Single Rhymes, and terms used in Poetry. 
(London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.) This 
awkwardly-arranged and pretentious title-page is the 
introduction to a poor book. We do not know of any 
to whom the book could possibly be of use. If verse 
could be written mechanically, Mr. Carpenter might 
help to its manufacture; but his rules are such asa 
writer of the smallest perceptiveness must have already 
learned to follow, and his criticisms generally show only 
lack of judgment and of taste. The “ New Poetical An- 
thology” is also poor. Its gems of thought” are by 
no means all of the purest lustre ; one wonders, in look- 
ing over the subjects treated here, how Mr. Carpenter 
has been able to avoid giving quotations better and 
happier than those he has selected. Mr. Carpenter can- 
not write good English ; he would do well to familiarise 
himself with the mechanism of prose. We might 
almost open the book at random and find illustrations of 
his unfitness for the work he has undertaken. Thus | 
he says that the rhyme of “is” with “kiss” is false, 
“according to modern accent.” The falsity is of pro- 
nunciation, not of accent. He confounds the abstract 
with the concrete when he defines ‘‘ Eleganoe.— In 
literature, any composition in which the sense is ex- 
pressed in a happy, correct, and appropriate manner.“ 
He calls the plan of making the last two lines of a sonnet 
rhyme, incorrect; although in the very example he 
has chosen to illustrate what a sonnet is, Wordsworth has 
done this. The taste of Wordsworth, of Tennyson, and 
of Shakspeare may be considered as more trustworthy 
than Mr. Carpenter's dictum. We had marked other 
specimens of incorrect diction and of combined audacity 
and lack of taste; but the specimens we have already 
given will enable our readers to judge how far Mr. Car- 
penter is to be trusted as a “ guide to the art of making 
English verse.“ 

Properties of Conic Sections, proved Geometrically 
Part 1. The Ellipse. Withan Ample Collection of 
Problems. By Rev. Henry GOR Day, M. A., Head 
Master of Sedbergh Royal Free Grammar School, &c. 
(London and Cambridge : Macmillan and Co.)—Modern 
Methods in Elementary Geometry. By E. M. Rerno.ps, 
M.A., Mathematical Master in Clifton College, Modern 
Side. (London and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co.) 
It is “ contrast,” not “likeness,” which has led us to 
associate” these two books. Mr. Day has given us a 
book of 100 pages of illustrations of the properties of the 
Ellipse alone, and problems to test the familiarity of the 
student with those properties. Mr. Reynolds, in 112 
pages, gives us much as is usually read of the six books 
of Euclid, with considerable additions.” Mr. Day’s book 
is an exhaustive treatise, fit for private reading, while 
Mr. Reynolds's is a class-book, to be supplemented by 
the oral teaching of the master ; but that is not the only 
reason for the disparity in bulk of the two treatises. Mr. 
Day has not departed “from the strict geometry of 
Euclid” ; Mr. Reynolds has adopted the plan “ of always 
giving, in the simplest possible form, the direct proof 
from the nature of the case.” Continental critics of 
English methods of instruction often express their sur- 
prise that Euclid should still continue our only text-book 
of elementary geometry. Mr. Reynolds here shows how 
rapid may be the progress of the student who applies 
arithmetical methods to geometry, and assumes as 


many elementary notions as common experience places 
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torically to illustrate the progress of naval art. It is a 


past all doubt.” Works like that of Mr. Day will always 
be of interest and use. The method of pure geometry 
and the analytical method illustrate each other, and the 
identity of their results is a constant charm to the 
student. But Mr. Reynolds is right in thinking that the 
restricted method of Euclid must no longer fetter the 
youthful student of mathematics; and that it is well to 
accustom him early to that free use of all modes, and of 
any mode which he may most conveniently to himself 
apply, which is essential to progress and originality in the 
‘science. 

Supplemental Hymns for Public Worship. (London : 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.) This hymn-book will 
be more useful for private, or family, than for public 
worship. It contains many beautiful hymns; it is rich 
both in modern hymns, and in translations from the 
ancient hymnals ; and we are glad to have such a compi - 
lation. But, on the whole, the hymns want the rapid 
lyrical movement which is essential to popularity; the 
thought and feeling are diffused rather than concen- 
trated. The book, too, has the modern taint of excessive 
subjectivity ; the love of contemplating and expressing 
personal emotion is, indeed, the secret of the artistic de- 
fect we have just referred to. The hymns are, however, 
generally ofa high class, although their order is not the 
highest. Perhaps the most signal exception is that of 
the 24th hymn, with its mechanical movement, incorrect 
rhythm, and numerous false rhymes. No editor, except 
the author of the hymn, would ever have admitted it to 
his volume. We observe, also, some misapprehensions 
of the forcé of words in the preface. What does Mr. 
Allon mean by the “canon of church song”? The 
** canon of Soriptare, —which is the “rule of faith” 
and the standard of dootrine —is an intelligible 
phrase; but with the etymology of the word in his 
memory, we wonder how Mr. Allon could have mis- 
applied it to Church-song.” Mr. Allon speaks of the 
incontinence which has permitted the expansion of a 
modest purpose of thirty or forty hymns to the magni- 
tudeof this book.” The whole sentence is magniloquent 
and faulty: the use of the word “incontinence” is a 
gross inaccuracy. If good taste did not suggest its 
erasure, an English or a Latin dictionary would have 
shown this to be a misapplication of it. Rhetoric 
has also led Mr. Allon astray in the last sentence of his 
preface. Holy hearts” and “ devout feelings” do 
not form a correct antithesis. 


—— 


Miscellaneous Hews, 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE PERMISSIVE Brrr.— 
The annual conference of the United Kingdom 
Alliance was held in Manchester on Wednesday: A 
letter was read from Mr. Gladstone, who appears to 
have been sounded on the subject of the Permissive 
Bill. The right hon. gentleman says that in a matter 
of this kind he holds it to be his duty to watch the 
currents of opinion in Parliament and the country, 
with the view of using them for the best,” but his 
© disposition is to let in the principle of local option 
wherever it is likely to be found satisfactory.” 

Tun FINANCIAL Rerorm Union have issued an 
address to the electors of the United Kingdom call- 
ing attention to the importance of pressing on candi- 
dates the necessity of ly reducing the taxation. 
It is maintained that, although savings may be 
effected in our civil, diplomatic, and consular ser- 
vices, any hope of a material relief depends upon a 
large reduction in our naval and military expendi- 
ture. The electors are advised to vote for no candi- 
date who is not prepared to make economy in the 
administration of the national funds a cardinal 
feature of his political creed. 

SLAVERY IN THE SpanisH CoLonrEs.—The com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society have forwarded an address to the Provisional 
Government of Madrid, in favour of the emancipa- 
tion of the slave populations of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. They refer to the example of the French 
Government in 1848, whose act France has never 
had occasion to regret, and think that were Spain to 
lead the way in emancipation, Portugal and Brazil 
might possibly follow. The address further points 
out the danger of delay, shows in what numerous 
instances immediate emancipation has taken place 
without danger, and refers, on the other hand, to the 
difficulties which many of the colonies found in the 
apprenticeship system. 

XPECTED RETURN OF DR. LivinasTonE.—In a 
letter to the Times, Sir Roderick Murchison says :— 
“T am pr to make known to the public that 
letters which I have just received from Dr. Kirk, of 
Zanzibar, dated August 18th and 30th, inform me 
that he had received through an Arab messenger 
short letters from Dr. Livingstone, written at Ma- 
rungu and Cazembe, places which lie to the S. and 
8.S.W. of Lake Tanganyika. As these brief letters 
were written in the months of October and December 
of 1867, we have now obtained intelligence which 
satisfactorily accounts for the delays that have 
occarred since he wrote to myself and others from a 
more southern latitude in the month of February, 
1867. It appears that Livingstone had been living 
during three months with friendly Arabs, and wait- 
ing for the close of the native war before proceeding 
on his way to Ujji, and he told the Arab messenger 
that after exploring Lake Tanganyika he intended to 
return to Zanzibar. This is the first announcement 
from himself that he intended to quit Africa by that 
route, and it confirms — 4 sere I made long 
ago to the Royal Geographical Society, as stated in 
the Zimes of Octo 2 The letters of Dr, Kirk 


a 
2 


¢1 
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are ing, inasmuch as they make clearly 
— 4 us that provisions, medicines, letters, and 
information had been sent to meet Livingstone at 
Ujjiji, and that our great traveller was aware of their 
being so sent. Dr. Kirk also reminds me that when 
Livingstone went on his expedition (and he has not 
received any European news since), he was unac- 
quainted with the discovery of Baker and the 
southern extension of Lake Albert Nyanza towards 
the Tanganyika; but as the map of Baker has aleo 
been transmitted to Ujiji, Livingstone will at once 
see that it was more than ever incumbent on him to 
try to solve the problem of the great Nilotic watershed 
of Africa, by ining whether these t lakes 
are united or separated by high lands, and if separated 
by ascertaining into what river = Tanganyika 
discharges its surplus waters. With the authentic 
data now before us, we may well believe that the 
news which came by telegram from Bombay, dated 
October 3, was ectly correct ; for, after Living- 
stone quitted southern end of Tanganyika, he 


will have had about ten months to explore the | PO 


whole course of that lake, and afterwards to find his 
way to the seacoast.” 


Court, Oficial, and Personal Netos. 


The Queen and Court have been busy during the 

t week in visiting various objects of interest, such 

as Glen Quoich and the Lynn of Dee, in the neigh- 

bourhood of Balmoral. The Lord Chancellor is now 
the Minister in attendance. | 

The Prince and Princess of Wales are now in 
town. On the 2nd of November they proceed to 
Knowsley on a visit to the Earl and Oountess of 
Derby. 

It 15 rumoured that Prince Arthur will shortly 
receive a commission in the Royal Artillery, and join 
for duty. 

The Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia are 
expected to visit St. Leonard’s-on-Sea proper, or St. 
Leonard’s West, this week. 

Mr. John Bright, M.P., is to receive the freedom 
of the city of E omg on Tuesday, Nov. 3. 

The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli and Mrs. 
Disraeli have been visiting at of Abergeren Tun- 


bridge-wells, the seat of the Earl of venny. 

The Earl and Countess of Mayo have left Ireland. 
They will remain a few weeks in England previous to 
sailing for India. 

The Western Morning News states that the Bishop 
of Exeter is very ill, and that he is not likely to 
recover. 

An attempt having been made to injure Mr. Glad- 
stone by the statement that Archbishop Manning had 
stood as godfather to the right hon. gentleman’s 
eldest son, Dr. Manning writes to explain the matter. 
The baptism took place about twenty-eight years 
ago, when Dr. Manning was a cle an of the 
English Church, and at a time when the leader of the 
Opposition and the Roman Catholic archbishop of 
the present day had for many years been on terms of 
intimate friendship. Dr. Manning pays a high 
tribute to the character of Mr. Gladstone. 

A concert was given by command of the Queen at 
Balmoral, on Friday evening, by Messrs. Wilsom and 
Montague’s troupe of Christy Minstrels. The per- 
formance took place in the ball-room of the castle. 
Her Majesty, with the members of the Royal family 
—including the Prince and Princess Christian, 
Princess Louise, Princess Beatrice, Prince Arthur, 
Prince Leopold, and Prince and Princess Teck —occu- 
pied a raised dais opposite the platform, and the 
noble visitors and the household were provided with 
seats on either side of the room. Her Majesty ex- 
ar herself highly gratified with the entertain- 
men 

Sir George Bowyer, Bart., M.P. for Dundalk, has 
just been made a member of the Pontifical house- 

old, having been appointed by the Pope one of his 


chamberlains, in recognition of his services to the 


Roman Catholic Church. 


Glennings. 


Southampton Water is now swarming with whit- 

ing and thousands are caught there daily. 

he Wellington Journal states that Mr. Whit- 
more, the Conservative candidate for Bridgnorth, has 
sent his portrait to every elector of the borough. 

The directors of the South-Eastern Company have 
instructed their officers to abandon the plan of, lock- 
ing any of the carriage-doors while the trains are 
travelling. 

Aman who'd maliciously set fire to a barn,“ said 
good old Elder Poyson, “and burn up a stable full of 
horses and cows, ought to be kicked to death by a 
jackass, and I'd like to be the one to do it.“ 

The mountains in the Lake district, and those in 
the immediate vicinity of Kendal, were covered on 
Saturday morning with a thick coating of snow, 
which is the first that has been seen in that locality 
this season. 


News of a fatal result of practical joking comes 
from Bolton. A man was holding a youth over a 
canal, when the struggles of the latter threw in both. 
The trator of the joke received such injuries 
that he died, and the youth had both thighs broken. 


Port WIXE.— The Oporto vintage has been first- 
rate as to quality, but inferior as to quantity, this 
year. But 40,000 pipes have been produced, whereas 
in 1866 96,000 were made. We, suppose a large 
manufacture will be necessary. 
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Tun Toornacus.—The Lancet says toothache can 
be cured by one drachm of oollodion added to two 
drachms of Calvert’s carbolic acid. A gelatinous 
mass is precipitated, a small portion of which, in- 
serted in the cavity of an aching tooth, invariably 
gives immediate relief. 


EAR To 7 * Post.—A pe 8 . told with 
regard to a man and a somn co i 
tion. Whenever any of his hearers began to nod” 


the minister observed that ‘‘ daft Jamie” aroused 
them somewhat — by shooting 1 at them. 
Catching the eye of the delinquent at last, he shook 
his finger at him reprovingly, but “Jamie” re- 
sponded, not a whit abasbed, Just gang on wi’ your 
sermon, minister, and I'll keep the beggars waukin'.“ 


Laprzs’ Fasxtons.—The latest fashion for ladies 
is a new style of walking, appropriately described as 
the “kink in the back.” It gives them somewhat 
the appearance of a dromedary trying to walk the 
slack rope, or a bob-tail pup trying to walk a limber 
le across water. When we read an extract from 
the fashion report, stating that the mouth would be 
worn slightly open this season, we looked upon it as 
a joke, but why not, since the back is worn slightly 
bent ?—American Paper. 


Hortowar's OINTMENT AND Pitis.—During the autumn, 
when the atmospheric changes are alike sudden and extreme, 
it is a subject for grave and serious consideration how the 
health can be preserved. With this view any sore, ulcer, in- 
flammation, or eruption should be cured by the use of this 
Ointment, which, in a few dressings, will make the surface 
of the body sound. An occasional alterative like these Pills 
will be the surest preventative of d it over- 
comes all derangements of the system, purifies and regulates 
the circulation, and gives that needful enersy to the nervous 
structures which carries the frame triumphantly through 
trials to which the weak and sickly succumb, and 
which the robust could scarcely withstand. 


Births, Marringes, and Bexths, 


BIRTHS. 


n a"! the wife of the Rev. J. 

W. Coombs, of a dau N 

Odi er 9, at Sandown, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
the Rev. W. J. Oraig, of a daughter 


SKEPPER.—October 11, the wife of Mr. H. H. Skepper, 


Paris, of a son. 
MARRIAGES, 


NEWMAN—FLINT.—Ootober 7, at Shortwood, Gloucester- 
shire, by the Rev. W. T. Price, assisted by the Rev. H. J. 
Gamble, of Upper Clapton, Thomas Newman, Eeq., 
of Nowlearhes Benen near Stroud, to Oatherine Holbrow, 
eldest daughter of the late A. M. Flint, Esq., of Spring-hill 
House, Nallsworth. 

KIDDLE — DUNN. — October 8, in Vicar-lane Chapel 
Coventry, by the Rev. G. B. Johnson, of ton. assisted 
by the Rev. J. Whewell, the Rev. J. W. Ki minister of 

ell-street Chapel, Coventry, to Elizabeth, second daughter 
of A. K. Dunn, „of the same city. 

HANDS—GARSTANG. — October 8, at Greville 1 Congre- 
2 Church, Kilburn Priory, by the Rev. Thomas 

ones, minister of Bedford Chapel, New-town, 

‘ assisted by the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, M. A., Decimus Hands, 

of Moss Villa, New Finchley-road, St. John's-wood, to Jane- 
Garstang Garstang, of Harold House, Bromley, Kent. 

CARTBR—OCHILD.—October 14, at the Old Gravel Pit Meeting 
house, Hachney, by the Rev. James — D. D., assisted 
by the Rev. Alexander Murray, of Peterborough, brother · in · 
law of the bridegroom, Edwin Jones Carter, of 4, Laura- 
2 Clapton, eldest son of James Carter, Esq., of Upper 

omerton, to Esther, second daughter of Henry Child, K., . 
solicitor, of King Edward’s-road, Hackney, and Doctor's 
Commons, London. No cards. 

THOMSON—PROWSE.—October 14, at Pembroke Chapel, 
Liverpool, by the Rev. F. H. Robarts, Maloolm Macmillan 
Thomson, of Gardner-road, Tue Brook, to Mlizabeth Ann 
Colliver, second daughter of William Prowse, E.., Huskis- 


son street, Liver ; 
LIBBY—JAMES,--October 14, at the New College Chapel, 
Avenue-road, St. John’s-wood, by the Rev. R. D. Wileoa, 


Samuel Libby, Esq.. Naval Lieutenant R. N., son of Com- 
mander Libby, R N., of St. Mawes, Cornwall, to Emma 
Harriett, third daughter of the late Thomas James, Keq., 
Newton House, Finchley New-road. 
GUTTERIDGE—KIRBY.—October 15, at Loughborough. by 
the Rev. J. T. Gale, Richard Gutteridge, M. D., of Leicester, 
to Patty Green Kirby, of Park-road Villaz, Loughborough. U 
JEFFERSON—HOLMES.—October 15, at Craven - hill Congre- 
econ Church, by the Rev. A. M'Millan, the Rev. J. 
— an of — 4 Ina, 5 peel of the late R. A. 
olmea, „ Prospect Count merick. 
BURTON —OWAPP ELL. Oct or 5 at — * 5 * 
chu uare-road, Halifax, by the Kev. ellor, Mr. 
Joseph Burton, of Dudley, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of the Jate Mr. Joseph Chappell, of Halifax. 
JENKINS—SMITH.—October 17, at Islington chapel, by the 
Rev. J. C. Geikie, Alfred Thomas Jen to ria, Gfth 
daughter of the late Isaac George Smith. 
PATON—DUKES.—October 17, at Middleton-road Congre- 
gational Church, Dalston, London, by the father of the 
bride, assisted by the Rev. T. W. Aveling. Mr. David Paton, 
of 8, seventh son of the late Hugh Paton, Keq., of the 
Lower Portobello, to Marian, second daughter of the Rev. 
Clement Dukes, M. A. 


DEATHS, 


REID.—September 18, at the Baptist Mission House, Mon- 
tego Bay, Jamaica, after a long and painfal illness, Agnes 
Dundas, the beloved daughter of the Rev. James Reid, Bap- 
tist missionary. 

MERRIMAN.—October 9, Mr. Alfred Merriman, eldest son of 
1 — 2 the candidates for the representation 
of Nottingham, aged twenty-two, 

EDGER.—Uc tober 10, at Uxbridge, Susannah Ano Edger, in 
the eighty-third year of her age, widow of the late Joho 

r. of Stone House, Forest-row, Sussex. 

VAUGHAN.—Ootober 11, at Lausanne, Lake of Geneva, aged 
nineteen, Kate Evelina, daughter of the lave Rev. Robert 
—— B.A. Friends will kindly accept of this 
ntimation. 

CRICHTON.—October 18, at Bradford, Yorkshire, ot her 
daughter’s (Mrs, A. Dick), Elizabeth, widow of the late Mr. 

John Crichton, Edinburgh, in her ninety-fourth year. Mrs. 

Crichton took a lively interest in all efforts for the present 

and future welfare of the le. Her bus was em- 

— long Harz in home 4 work by the revered and 

‘known Haldanes, of Scotland. = 

BASNETT.—October 13, at Bunyan House, Sydenham Park, 

8.E., James Basnett, aged seventy-three years. 

JEFFERY.—October 14, suddenly, at his residence, Monnt 

Edgecumbe, Devonshire-road, Princes Park, Liverpool, aged 


fifty-two, Mr. William Reddecliff Jeffery, partner in the 
firm of J. and W. Jeffery and Co., Compton House, Liver- 


pool. 
VANDERKISTE.- October 15, at Highbury, John Vander - 
kiste, Ed., in his fifty- third year. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 


An Accoun „ 
8 1 ee 


Notes issued .... £36,083,870,Government Debt 41 
Other Securities 


Proprietors’Oapital4l4, 558, 
Rest cesscccscesece 9,081,050 
6. „ 8.888,11 
sees 90, 231,481 Other 
other 


£42,406,447 


B42, 406,447 
GEORGE FORBES, Chief Cashier, 


Oot, 15, 1868. 


Markets 


CORN EXCHANGER, Lennon, Monday, Oct. 10. 

The ly of lish wheat to this morni market 
wae moderate, Fag ow 4 ruled heavy, and — 12 
slowly at the rates of this day seni. Foreign was held 
at recent quotations, but the was inactive. Grinding 
barley 6d. to le, og qr. dearer, 1 
ene 

aving ex + a prices 
have advanced ls. r. for aad 6d. r. for 
corn since tls a ag . — * r 

OURRENT FPRI OH. 
Per Or. Per Or. 
* a, 1 . * 
Nen and Kent, Pe 
rod, oll 2 o Grey „% „% „„ (400 46 
Ditto new co co 55 8 „% % e 46 48 
White, old ee eo — te ee ee 0 45 48 
7 oe ee „„ — — Boilers "white ee 2 44 
ee af Foreign, w ee 4 
o White .. 60 62 10 
ea cxattte 1 Rr ee ee of of 40 43 
ee 86 

Chevalier <n „ 48 50 OaTe— 

Dis oo oe 89 44 English feed.. 2 2 

Foreign .. ee ee „ 42 8 ‘tol feed .. ni pie ea 
MALI = es 

9 se 69 0 ee Irish hite ee ee 24 $7 

Sewn .. 3s 1s en 
Beans—= 

Ticks . . 45 47 00 

Harrow. „ 46 40 Town made eco co 50 

Small ee ef eof ™ == Oountry ee 4) ad 

Egyp oo ef 41 43] Norfolk & Guffolk 85 88 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, 


Lowpow, Monday, Oct. 19.—The total ney of foreign 
atock into London last week amounted to 9,632 head. In 


period ia 1867 we received 11,002; in t 
18.20 : in 1865, 24,129; aad in 1864, 18,949 er 
full beaste 


h 
quotation being 5s. 4d. per 
— i — 


id Northam 

shorthorns ; ts of England, 

breeds; from Scotland, Boots and crosses; and from 
Ireland, 840 oxen, &c. With sheep we were very moderately 
supplied, and at least a moiety of them was beneath the 
middle quality. On the whole, the trade ruled heavy; but 
no advance took place in the quotations. The figure for 
downs and half-breds was from 52. 2d, to 5s, per Sibe. 
Calves moved off slowly, at moderate rates. The demand for 
pigs ruled ateady, at full prices, The number on offer was 
only moderate, 


re we received about 3 
200 


Per Slbs, to aink the Offal, 


ad ao & a, d. 8. d. 
Inf, coarse beasts. 8 0 tos 4 Prime Southdown 6 2106 4 
Second quality . 8 6 8 10 bs „0 0 0 0 
Prime large oxen.4 0 6 0 Le. coarseoalves 8 6 4 6 
Prime Soote, &c..5 2 6 4 Primesmall ..48 & 4 
Ooarse inf. sheep 3 0 8 8 Large hogs . .8 4 3 8 
Second quality 810 4 4 Meatem, porkers.310 4 ( 
Pr. coarsewoolled4 6 5 0 


Suckling calves, 218. to 26s.; and quarter-old store pigs, 2%. 
to 286. eavu, 
NEWGATE aun LEADENHALL, Monday, Oct. 10. 


These markets are — supplied with each kind of meat, 
for which the demand is inactive, on rather lower terma, 
into London since our last have 


Per Sid, by the carcase, 


„ &4¢4 s. 4. 8. d. 
Inferior beef . . 2 10 tos 2 Int. mutton . .8 0 8 8 
Middling ditte .8 4 8 8|Middlingditte .310 <4 2 
Prime large do. 8 10 4 4/|Primeditte . 44 4 6 
Do. mall do., 414 4 6/ Veal . ‘ 86 648 
Large pork. . 8 2 8 81! Small pork -810 48 
Advertisements. 
1 the ELECTORS of the 
| CITY of LONDON. 
GENTLEMEN,— 
I have already, in conjunction with my colleagues, 
had the honour to inform you that it is my inten- 


tion to offer myself for re-e on the dissolution of the 
present Parliament. I now most respectfully solicit the renewal 


of your support. 

The assistance I have given to the promotion of measures 
by Parliament having been invariably in 
with the opinions which I have so often had the honuur 
expressing to you, I am justified in entertaining the hope that 
I till retain your confidence. 

I also trust that 1 have earned some ciaim to the 
of those who will be called upon, for the first time, to 
a privilege fo: which I have, upon all occasions, most cheerfully 
recorded my vote, 

On the t questions which have chiefly ocoupied the 
Legislature. daring the last two sessions, I have 

acted with the Li party, in all the amendments intro- 
duced by them into the statute for the Representation of the 
People; and if I am returned to the new Parliament, I shall 
not fail iu my exertions to obtain abolition of the rate-paying 
and minority clauses, considering them to be equally useless 


and obnoxious, 
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on of the 
is to be hoped that a considerable diminution may be effected 
inj the efficiency of the public service. 


I expressed the hope 
that the improving state of — ealth would enable me 


Your very obedient servant, 


LIONEL N. DE ROTHSCHILD. 
New Court, 1st October, 1868. 


mo the ELECTORS of the 
OITY of LONDON. 

GENTLEMEN, — | 
Conjointly with my three colleagues, I have already stated 
to you, in a 
held to be 


In placing services again at y our disposal, I might rest 
my personal claim to a continuance of your confidence upon 
the part I have taken in the ons and settlement of the 
various questions, political and commercial, social and muni- 
cipal, which have engaged the attention of Parliament during 
the last twelve years, and the opportunities I have had of pro- 
moting generally the interests and wishes of my constituents. 

But principles of political conduct, deeply affecting the oon- 
tentment and welfare of a great mass of, our fellow-countrymen, 
are in issue, and I freely accept the challenge contained in the 
addresses of our opponents. 

Throughout the recent discussions upon the question of the 
Irish Church, I voted consistently with the Liberal party, be- 
cause I re the disestablishment of that Church asa 
measure of justice to the Irish people, and as a measure of 

» regeneration in the interest of the Church itself. 

= same considerations will govern my conduct in the 
uturo. 

Tou are told that the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
is the certain prelude to an attack upon the property and pri- 
vileges of corporations throughout the United Kiugdom. and 
=~ of the Corporation and Companies of the Vity of Lon- 


This suggestion is not complimentary to your intelligence. 
It is not a mere delusion on the part of those by whom it is 
propagated. It is an assumption, nearly akin to those misre- 

tations, so common in times of politica] excitement like 

XE of ton ite of Lenten 

p. eges of the City ndon 
and its companies are quite safe whichever party may hold 
the reins of power. 

You are reminded that the legislation of the last quarter 
of a century has swept away nearly all the political grievances 
which were formerly the subject of complaint.” To which 
ey Ween te rites coe: on t of these reforms 

ue? Is it to the Liberal party, with whom they invariably 
originated. and by whom they were in most instances carried f 
Or is it to the party of resistance, whose only claim to any 
merit in the matter is, that, having o these reforms 
in the first instance through traditional instinct, they served 
their country in the end by adopting them as ents to 
serve themselves 

My political conduct in the past is the index to my opinions 
in present, and will be the guide to my conduct in the 
future; and with respect to matters connected with your 
local affairs, I believe you will regard the manner in which 
my services have hitherto been rendered as the best assurance 
I can give you that my utmost ambition is to deserve your 


Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your obliged and faithful servant, 
ROBERT WIGRAM CRA WFORD. 
71, Old Broad-street, lat October, 1868. 


0 the ELECTORS of the 


Thirty abies neue eral election took place, i 

- years ago a gen on p n 
which the Irish Church grievance was the chief issue in- 
volved. On that occasion, it is recorded, the Conserva- 
tives were unsuccessful in the first election, that of the City 
of London. The only one of the four City Members in the 
preceding Parliament who had been returned by the Con- 
servatives lost his seat.” Once more the citizens of London 
are asked for their verdict on the Irish Church. Their 
answer, I trust, will be the same—the return of four Liberal 


The Prime Minister has not * 1 to turn his ou me 
of office into an incendiary torch. o ory has been r 

of ‘‘ Protestantism in danger,” and religion invoked against 
the cause of justice. But the conscience of the country has 


not been led astray, and its common sense refuses to beli 
that Protestantism, Rel bly 


. * — — — dy the 
body of Diesen ose staunch up ers of Pro- 
aden is a sufficient comment on the hollowness of the 


I lament that a controversy about the English Church 
should have been imported into an Irish and imperial ques- 
tion. Disaffection in Ireland means more troops, higher esti- 
mates, trouble at home, weakness ab:oad. Justice to Ireland 
means economy and increased national strength. But the Irieh 
difficulty, me ng declared by Lord Stanley to be the ques- 
tion of the „ is shirked by Conservative Candidates 
Their Irish policy is the defence of the E Charch. The 


icy 
Irish of the Liberals may be up in one word— 
Geniale and Conciliation under eal at — “an 


The reduction of our national expenditure will claim the 
Parhament. Economies 


at stati It ld be — ys — — 
one. It wou toe era 
the reduction in our estimates which might — 4 — a 


revision of the distribution of our forces, Under 


the present system, both money and power are frittered away 
retarn. 


e utmost determination of a 
. arveted to the union of thrift 
back ed by unanimous majorities and supported 


I rejoice that the subject of National Education has at last 
taken rank among the foremost political questions of the day. 
The legal recognition of the national character of our Univer- 
sities will, I trust, be among the first-fruite of a Reformed 
the education of the poor, voluntary efforts 
and existing organisations have left formidable gaps. Whether 
vast pauper districts should have schools or not at present 
reste with overworked ministers of religion and a few opulent 
residents, This uncertainty is a crying evil. Sound policy 
vate efforts have failed to penetrate, 
some public authority should be compelled forthwith to 
occupy the vacant ground. 

The o ve burden of local taxes, unequal in their inci- 
dence constantly augmenting, not only blocks the way of 
many urgent improvements, but stands iteelf in need of a 
thorough revision. Erxorbitant rates grievously enhance the 
cost of dwellings for the poor. Meanwhile, local budgets are 
at a dead-lock, and still await that reforming hand which has 
dealt so with imperial finance. 

The difficulty of solving the Rating question has been unneces- 
sarily and cruelly heightened. Parliamentary Reform under 
Conservative leadership has brought higher rates or dearer 
rents in its wake. The enfranchisement of five hundred 
thousand Compound Householders was only extorted by the 
sacrifice of arrangements convenient to the occupier, the land- 
lord, and the parish. The Ratepaying clauses of the Reform 
Act cannot possibly stand. 


The position of those great enterprises which require, if not 


monopoly 

ublic attention. way, Telegraph, and Gas Companies 

ave shown an equal tendency to pass from competition to 
amalgamation, from amalgamation to monopoly. The public, 
it is alleged, has, in many cases, not received its equivalent in 
convenience for the grant of exceptional privileges. Much 
work awaits the new Parliament in this respect. Confronted 
with the representatives of vast special interests, the repre- 
sentatives of the nation will find their courage, z eal, and dis- 
cretion heavily taxed ; but the firmest advocacy of the public 
advantage is quite compatible with the most scrupulous regard 
for private rights, 

To bankruptcy reform, to improvements in the laws re- 
lating to limited liability, ‘to the numerous questions specially 
aff a commercial constituency, I have applied myself 
with the most anxious diligence, both in and out of the House 
of Commons, My sense of the responsibilities imposed on the 
repreeentatives of such vast interests as yours has grown with 
my efforts faithfully to discharge them. To be permitted to 
continue these efforts, and to bear my part in the great ques- 
tions which the Liberal party, re-invigorated by a more 

pular franchise, will fight outin the new Parliament, is my 
highest ambition. 

T have the honour to offer myself once more as a candidate 
for your sutfrages , and, if re-elected, will spare no pains to 
justify your choice. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful servant, 
GEORGE J. GOSCHEN, 


66, Mount-street, October lst, 1868. 


a. the ELECTORS of the 
CITY of LONDON. 


GENTLEMEN,— 


A Dissolution of the present Parliament will, in all proba- 
bility, take place early in November, and you will be called 
upon to elect four Members, although each Elector will have 
the right to vote only for three Candidates, 


If the Liberal Electors, who are a Jarge majority of the 
Constituency, are determined that the City of London shall 
retain its present power of recording four votes in the House 
of Commons in favour of Liberal measures, cordial co-opera- 
tion and united action will be indispensable. — 


At the General Election in 1865, relying on your knowledge 
of my past public career, you recorded 6,637 votes in my 
favour, and returned me as one of your representatives by a 
majority of 2,440 votes over Messrs, Lyall and Fowler. 


In offering myself as a Candidate for your suffrages, 
and soliciting a continuance of the trust you have confided to 
me, I may be permitted to appeal to the course pursued and 
the votes given by me in Parliament during the Sessions of 
1866, 1867, and 1 which were principally occupied by the 

of the “ Representation of the People Bill,” moulded 
y the exertions of the Liberal party into a very differunt 
measure from that originally introduced by Mr. Disraeli, the 
Fancy Franchises being struck out, the Dual Vote and the 
Two Years’ Residence for the new voters sharing the same 
fate, and ten small boroughs being extinguished, although 
the ciple of the Bill had been stated to consist in not 
to disfranchising any City or Borough. But in order to 
render the measure satisfactory, a further Redistribution of 
Seats is necessary, and an amendment of the Rating clauses 
required; also a of the clause which deprives the 
Electors of the City of London of the right they had enjoyed 
for centuries of voting for four Candidates. 

The new Parliament will ag to on te a. immediate 
consideration many questions of urgent grave importance, 
—amongst others, the Bankraptcy Law, which is in a most 
unsatisfactory condition, and requires amendment, in order to 
protect more effectually the interests of creditors and provide 
a more economic aud speedy realisation of bankrupts’ estates. 
Limited Joint Stock Companies have inflicted so much mise 
upon so many h ds, that a prompt revision and amend- 
ment of the laws relating thereto are absolutely necessary. 

The Education of the people is a question which can no 
lenger be delayed, and should be dealt with in a large and 
liberal spirit, attention being especially directed to the means 
of educating the poorest class, now growing up totally without 
11 the P throughout the metro- 

The Equalisation of the Poor-rates ughout the me 
3 is urgently required in order to jremedy the in- 
justice of the present system. A i aa 5 

he imperial and local taxation on the dwellings of the 
Pi. classes ought to be revised aud reduced. Parliament 
has entirely freed the food and clothing of the le from 
taxation, “but it has year by year increased the taxation upon 
their dwellings. - a. i 

There will be, I trust, a pressure e from quarters 
upon the Government of the day for a large reduction in the 
public expenditure, and for greater economy in the various 
departments of the State. 

In order to develop throughout the interior of the country 
the principles of free trade, all artificial barriers that impede 
the freecirculation of the people ought to be removed, and 
the wasteful and expensive system of turnpikes on roads and 
tolls on brid be abolished. The taxes on locomotion 
should be a ed, as they are most oppressive, unequal, and 
injurious in their operation, and press most heavily upon the 
poorer and mountainous districts of the country where rail - 

2, scanty, depriving many places of all 


acoommodation 
public ge vi ot — prevent the metropolis 


e Irish Church is a question on which the Constituency 
will tied to decide whetber they will elect Representatives 
who will suppo:t the Irish policy of the Government of Mr. 
Disraeli, which, as expou y Lord Mayo, proposes to 
establish and endow an exclusively Roman Catholic 
University, to level up the Roman Catholic Church, and to 
take care that the Regium Donum to the Presbyterians shall 
no longer remain a miserable pittance,“ which, in other 
words, means that the Consolidated Fund is to be charged with 


the expense of founding and endowing a Roman Catholic 


„vet“ “~~ opportunities,” has excited much | 


the condition of the Roman Catholic 


2 the Consolidated Fund from the present annual 
* or Maynooth and the Regium Donum. 
tisofthe highest importance that the City of London, at 

the forthcoming Election, should proclaim to ~b country that. 
it adheres firmly, to the great principles of Civil and my 
2 4 the advocacy of which it has so long been distin- 

nguished. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your very faithful servant, 
WILLIAM LAWRENOBE. 
94, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
October 1, 1868. 


be of LONDON ELECTION. — The 
CENTRAL LIBERAL ELECTORS’ COMMITTEE 
to return their sincere acknowledgments for the assurances 
confidence and support they have already received from the 
electors, who, under the circumstances forced on them by the 
minority clause, have been requested to supply the necessary 
information as to the distribution of their votes by filling up 
the forms transmitted to them. 

Electors are requested to repair to the Committee Rooms o 
their respective wards and districts, where every information 
and assistance will be supplied. 


+4 order. 
BENJAMIN 8. PHILLIPS, Chairman. 
FREDERIOK PATTISON} Chainwen, 
A C 
Central Committee Room, 
110, Cheapside, 17th October, 1868. 
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1 the ELECTORS of 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


GENTLEMEN,— 


The Parliament of 1865, to which you did me the honour 
of returning me as one of your members, having completed a 
reat scheme of Parliamentary reform, has concluded its 
abours, and referred to the constituencies the duty of electing 
their future representatives. 


The deliberations of Parliament upon the questions of 
Reform have extended over tbree eventful sessions. In the 
first Karl Russell's Government introduced a measure which. 
was defeated by the combination of the Tories with timid 
members of the Liberal party. Thus thwarted in its endea- 
yours to advance a noble cause, the Government of Earl 
Russell and Mr. Giadstone resigned, and the party who had 
used every ble artifice in resisting Reform were obliged 
to espouse that cause in order to retain office. 


It was not to be expected that the hereditary opponents of 
liberty ahould conceive a satisfactory measure of extended en- 
franchisement. Their first proposals were vague, insidious, 
and illusory, but the Liberal Opposition, under the able 
leadership of Mr. Gladstone, succeeded in moulding the 
Ministerial scheme into a wide and more Liberal measure 
than they would themselves have been tted to pass, 
The Reform Bills of Mr. Disraeli are really the work of Mr. 
Gladstone and the Liberal party, to whom you owe the full 
and unfettered privileges which you are about to exercise, 

If the Tories can claim little credit for this measure of Par- 
liamentary reform, still leas are they entitled to your confi- 
dence for other measures of their administration. At atime 
when the resources of the country have been impaired by 
adversity, the Government have increased every branch of ex- 
penditure. 

The gallantry of Lord Napier of Magdala and the forces in 
Ab ia, have added fresh lustre to the British flag, but the 
* : nistration of the army and navy has been costly and 
inefficient. 


For the cause of education nothing has been done. 


Law reforms have scarcely been attempted. A cumbrous 
and unsatisfactory bill for the amendment of the law of bank- 
ruptoy was introduced in the House of Lords; but it has 
fallen to so humble a member as myself to pass the only in- 
stalment of Bankruptcy reform in the present Parliament, 
and which I trust may prove a benefit to the mercantile and 
trading classes. 

One of the most important Acts of last session was that for 
2 contentions between the Church of England and 
other gious communities by the abolition of compulsory 
8 of Church- rates; and this salutary measure we owe 

the statesmanship of Mr. Gladstone. 


But incomparab.y the most difficult question which has oo- 
cupied the attention of Parliament is the condition of Ireland. 
You know how feebly this question was approached by Ministers, 
how they attempted to win the Catholics by the endowment 
of a special university, and the Presbyterians by an increase of 
the Parliamentary grant known asthe ‘‘Regium Donum” ; 
but we owe to the intelligence and courage of our great leader 
Mr. Gladstone, and to the earnest support of the Liberal 
party, a bolder and more comprehensive scheme. It is sought 
to heal the discords and jealousies of Ireland by complete 
religious equality, which can only be there attained by the 
3 ot pee — of ee ae is the 

au upon our 8 are shortly to be 
taken, and I rely with confidence upon your verdict, 

I cannot quit this review of last session without adverting 
to the Metropolitan Cattle Market Bill, which, having for its 
objects severe restraints upon the importation of foreign 
cattle, and largely favouring the principle of agricultural pro- 
tection, was eagerly promoted by the Tory Mivisters and their 
supporters. I had the honour of serving upon the committee 
to which that bill was referred, and I rejoice in having con- 
tributed to its defeat. I believe that it was opposed to the 
best interests of this country, and specially injurious to the 
port of Southampton; consequently, from first to last, I 
resisted that bill to the uttermost of my power. 

Electors of Southampton! while respectfully seeking a 
renewal of the high trust and honour of being one of your 

representatives in Parliament, t me to assure you that 
my best will constantly be devoted to those 
tant mercantile and marine questions which form 20 large a 
part of our imperial policy, and with which the interests of 
Southampton are so closely identified. 
I have the honour to be, 
Your faithful servant, 


GEO. MOFFATT. 
London, August 4, 1868, 


O the FREEMEN and ELECTORS of the 
CITY of YORK. 


GENTLEMEN, — 

Having been adopted by the Liberal Electors, at a meeting 
held in the Festival Concert-room on Monday last, as the 
colleague of Mr. J. P. Brown-Westhead, in seeking your 
suffrages at the ensuing election, I cordially accept the 
honourable position of a candidate for the representation of 
this ancient city. 


I come before you as one who has always held Liberal 


general policy of Mr. William Zwart Gladstone, and his man- 
agement of the national finances. 

As to the great question which now divides political parties, 
I have for many years been convinced that the dominancy of 
a Protestant Church in Ireland was a fruitful source of irrita- 


tion to the large majority cf the inhabitants of that country, 
Thus I hai} with satisfaction the proposal te disestabliah thas 


opinions, and who is now ready to approve and support the 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


tituency been tly augmented by the 
eau Bill of last session. In Enis I rejoice ; but the mea- 
sure, exacted by the 1 A from an unwilling Govern- 

t, and frequently m ed in its passage through the 
oan. demands yet further revision. The ra ing clauses 
must certainly be altered, and the redistribution of seats must 
be extended, in order to give a fair representation to the 
entire community. 


As the desirability of voting by Ballot is constantly reoog- 
nised in our clubs and learned societies, I can see no reason 
why the same practice should not be adopted in Parlia- 
mentary elections ; and as it is likely to put an end to intimi- 
dation, I shall be prepared to vote for the Ballot, whether it 
be brought — as a Government measure or otherwise. 


Questions of Education are likely to come prominently 
before the now Parliament. I approve of the Ahrowing open 
the pri of Oxford and Cambridge en whose oon- 
sciences will not permit them to accept the present tests, and 
thus rendering these Universities national institutions. 
I concur in the reform of our phblic schools, and believe in 
the necessity of some national system of primary instruction, 
and of a large extension of scientific and technical education 
in order to maintain our position in intellectual progress iu 
the race with some of our continental neighbours. 


Questions affecting the relations of Labour and Capital have 
already claimed my attention, and I should be prepared to 
support measures tending to conciliation and mutual good- 
will, with proper legal protection both for masters and work- 
men. 


I hope soon to have opportunities of explaining to you my 
views more fully. I need not say that it will at all times be 
my earnest desire to maintain and support the rights and 
interests of your ancient city, and its position as capital of the 
largest and most important county in the kingdom ; and 
should you retain me as one of your ee a I shall 
earnestly endeavour to prove myself iu all respects worthy of 
your confidence. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 
JOHN HALL GLADSTONE, 
17, Pembridge-square, London, Sept. 8, 1868. 


1 the ELECTORS of the BOROUGH of 
AYLESBURY. 
GENTLEMEN ,— 


I have the honour to inform you that it is my intention to 
solicit, a second time, the distinction you conferred on me at 
the last general election. 


I have endeavoured to carry out, to the best of my powers, 
the Liberal principles which I then advocated, and which I 
deem essential to the welfare of the country. Should you do 
me the honour of again returning me to Parliament, I shall 
always strive energetically in the same direction. 


The question of Parliamentary Reform being at length 
settled on a broad and comprehensive basis, I trust that those 
who new, through the exertions of the party to which 1 be- 
long, enjoy the franchise for the first time, will repose in me 


the same confidence as their fellow-townsmen have hitherto 


done 


Parliament has, during the last session, been occupied with 
measures regarding the welfare of Ireland. The same question 
will most probably be the first to claim the serious attention of 
the new representatives of the people, and I shall then support 
any — which, generous in spirit and broad in’concep- 
tion, will tend to unite us by firm bonds with the inhabitants 
of our sister isle. ä 


It will be the duty of your representatives most carefully to 
attend to anything connected with the agricultural interest, 
such as the establishment of county financial ; when- 
ever such schemes are brought forward, they shall receive my 
best consideration. f : 

I hope that the Government, by exercising a wise and more 
vigilant economy in our national expenditure than has been 
practised of late, will enable a remission of some of the 
— which at present preas heavily on the community at 

0. 

My political views are so well known that I do not think it 
neceasary now to refer to them again, but I shall take an 
early opportunity of stating them publicly to you ; and assur- 
ing you that it will be my ambition to attend with earnest 
zeal to your local interests, as well as to the affairs of the 
nation, I hope to be honoured by a renewal of your trust, and 
to be again elected as your representative. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Tour faithful and obedient servant, 


N. M. DE ROTHSCHILD. 
No. 6, Backipgham gate, London, 


To the ELECTORS of the BOROUGH of 
LYMINGTON. 


GENTLEMEN,— 
The time is come when a candidate for a seat in Parliament 


may truly feel that, if elected, he will enter the House of 


Commons as a chosen representative of the le. Under 
these circumstances, I have the greater 4 respond · 
ing to the unanimous request of a public meeting of the 
Electors that I would offer myself for your free suffrages. You 
are entitled to expect a frank and an unreserved statement of 
my nN and of the rules which will guide me if 
honoured by your choice. At this important moment in the 
political history of our great country it behoves the reformed 
constituencies to look well to the characters, as well as to the 
professions, of those candidates who solicit their votes. 


During a now long series of years those private ite 
which have afforded me leisure to devote supe to pu — 
vice have also been of a nature to make me tolerably conver- 
sant with public interests, Sprung from the people, I avow 
— * the 1 ry By on phrase, I include 

asses, con that the welfar each 
bound up with the happiness of all. * 45 ss 

I shall, therefore, continue in Parliament the course which 
I have followed in a leas — station. I am for the — 
tinotion of unfair and invidious privileges, by the establish 


ment of equal rights. Iuto all questions and affairs, foreign or 


domestic, civil or ecclesiastical, national or provincial, I would 


carry the same ruling principle. The golden rule of Him who 
declared that His kingdom was not of this world is, neverthe- 
less, a rule of universal application. Every difficulty will be 
solved, and every wrong set right, when men and nations act 


2 ree — of doing to others as they would have others 


Descending to particulars, [ only wish that you had the 
opportunity of voting by ballot, in order that. your votes 
might be given free from all constraint. If, however, you do 
me the honour of electing me, this will be one of the objects 
yet unattained for which I shall earnestly strive. 

I am prepared to establish in Ireland, both as a political 
necessity and as a precedent for future tice in parallel cir- 
cumstances, the rule of liberating all forms of religion from 
State patronage and State control. As the principle of mere 
toleration developed in due time into that of civil equality— 
notwithstanding difference of theological creed—so the day is 
now come, or is very near, when the idea of civil and religious 
liberty must fully realise itself in a complete and universal 
religious equality. Hence I shall, whether in Parliament or 
out of it, earnestly labour to the success of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposal to dises and disendow the Irish Church, 


as an act of justicg to Ireland, 


in 
the motion of education ameng industrial ‘elem, I 
shall bring both seal and ence to the subject if, by 
your choice, I am sent to Parliament. I am ready to join in 
promoting the education of all: but if that object is to be 
secured by legislative means and at the general charge, it 
must be done on the ple of the common schools of the 
United States, where all contribute to the maintenance of in- 


r 
31 


hold the claims of the employed to as much consideration 

e one has as much right to unite 
as the other has to combine ; the interests of both ies are 
mutual, reciprocal—nay, identical. Should the ature 
interfere it might do so by the institution of Courts of Arbi- 
tration im lly constructed. 


While on mest questions, both foreign and domestic, I h 

to be able to follow such men as Gladstone and Bright—the 
true leaders of the Liberal party—there is one question which, 
in my mind, assumes an importance and urgency surpasai 
any other—namely, the immense cost of the public servio-s —. 
the intolerable burden pressing upon the people. When I 
consider the enormous 8 of our local rating and of our 
national taxation, I wonder that my countrymen do not 
awake tothe vast importance of urging economy and retrench - 
ment upon their rulers. Should Mr. Gladstone become Firet 
Lord ot the Treasury I feel persuaded that he will devote his 
prompt and resolute attention to the mitigation of this great 
and crying evil. 


In conclusion, gentlemen, should you determine that your 
— which in the present Parliament has sent two Tepee 
sentatives, one to neutralise the other, should in the coming 
Parliament no longer send a man to support an extravagant 
Conservative Government, I offer you my services. Having 
no personal ends to gain, beyond a patriotic ambition to serve 
my country, I shall, if elected, give special attention to the 
local claims of your Borough, and do my best to promote 

Freedom in Trade. 
Liberty in Religion. 
Economy and Retrenchment, 
Repeal 1 rene Ratepaying Cla 
of the vexatious uses. 
National Unsectarian Education. 
Disendowment of all Religious Bodies in Ireland, 
Opening the Universities to the People. 
— between Capital and Labour. 
Legal and Administrative Reforms. 


I have the honour to be, 
Gentlem 


en, | 

Your obedient servant, 
DANIEL PRATT. 

Tentercroft, re Sussex, and London, 
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1046 OcrosER 21, 1868. 
F FUND. D L, Thame, near ASSELL’S PURE TEA, 
wa . 1 ENT 8 MARSE _ . Sold in Packets by appointed Agents. 
calami overtaken a ! of the cal commercial si 
Tessin, St. Gall, V and Uri. Unprecedented for the 2 —— ieee tis oft peau Seger 
eg inlay tly 3 "Bate —— 
moun 
S r ELLS TEAS AND COFFEES. 


0 tons and the Federal Government have taken 
necessities of the sufferers, 

vo, that further aid is urgently 
formed in London to 


Tur Commitree Consist or tHE Fottowine GENTLEMEN :— 
John Rapp, Eeq., Agent and Consul-General, Chairman, 


Alex. Bideleux, Eeq. (Messrs. J. OC. im Thurn and Oo.), 1, East 
| hall-street. 


J Chole Be 26, Birchin-lane. 
A. „ Bordler, Fabris, and Co) 80, Throg- 


F. Ehrenzeller, „ 19, Cannon street, 

P. Ferrier, Kaq. ( Bordier, Fabris, and Oo.), 30, Throg- 
morton -atreet. 

98 — * 1 Westminster * 
. uevin ‘ Greek-street, Soho. 

J. O. im Thurn, Reg., 1, East India Avenue, Leadenhall- 


street. 
J. Kupli, Eeq. (Mesars. Stein and Kelbe), 25, Fenchurch- 
etreet. 


G Prevent, B 1s. O13 Browt-strest 
. „28, * . 
Rev. Nen Petavel, Swiss Church, Endell- street, Long 


Fred. F. Simona. Bag (Mears Kraeutler, and Miéville), 12, 

4. J. det, Bon, ( Siordet and Co.), 8, Great Tower- 

H. Vernet, Esq. (Messrs. Morris, Prevost, and Co.), 25, Old 
Broad-street. 

Ph. Walther, Esy., 5, Gresham-street. 


Subscri will be received at the Swiss Consulate 
General, 21, Old Broad-street, E. O.; and at Messrs, Smith, 
Payne, and Smiths; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co.; Messrs. 
Coutts and Oo. and transmitted to the Central Relief Com- 
mittee in Switzerland. 

Subscriptions will be also received by the Gentlemen of the 
Committee, 


London, 15th October, 1868. 


[HE ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS, Earlswood, 
Redhill, Surrey.—The AUTUMNAL ELEOTION of 
this Charity will ocour on Thursday, the 29th inst., at the 
London Tavern, Bish te-atreet, for the purpose of choos- 
ing 85 applicants, viz., five for life, and 30 for the ordinary 
period of five from a list of 230 approved candidates, 
without prejudice to scrutiny. The po 
Twelve, and close at Two o'clock precisely. 


JAMES ABBISS, Na., J. P., Treasurer, in the Chair. 


The Board are thankful to say that the continued benevo- 
lent support of the Subscribers enables them to admit at this 
Blection the same number as at the last, viz., five for life, 
and thirty for five years. 


Annual Subscriptions, 108. 6d., or £1 Is. ; Life ditto £25 5s., 


or £10 10s, 
WILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. 


N.B.—The Subscribers are informed that the Board dis- 
countenance the practice of friends of candidates applying for 
postage-stamps to assist them in their canvass, aad they 
recommend the Subscribers not to reply to such applications, 


Office, 29, Poultry, E. C., October, 1868. 


will commence at 


6 are therefore earnestly solicited, in order 


provide increased accommodation, an earnest appeal is 
made to friends and the public, 85 cases will be elected at the 
ensuing election on 29th inst. 
JAMES ABBISS, J.P., Treasurer. 


WILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. 


— — thankfully received by the Secretary, Mr. 
William Nicholas, to whom all orders should be made —— ; 
2 bankers, the London Joint - Stock Bank, Princes- 
atree J. 


Office, 29, Poultry, R. O., October, 1868. 


URREY MISSION. — This Mission will 
hold ite Seventy-first Autumnal Meeting on Tuesday, Oct. 
27th, at Westow Hill Chapel, Upper Norwood. General com- 
mittee at twelve. A devotional meeting will be held at half. 
past three, when evangelists and others will report on the 
society's work in the Surrey villages. The treasurer, J. 


the t Bloomsbury Chapel. 


W ANTED, a PARTNER in a Jarge MILL- 

ING CON CERN, with Two Bakeries, get ting through 
three to four hundred sacks of flour weekly. 1 culars 
on application, Miller,“ care of Messrs, Smith 
and Son, Dublin. 


WANTED by 8 TRAINED and WELL- 
EXPERIENCED TEACHER, who has had charge of 
an important School, a British, 
class „Latin, French, Mathematics. Reference given 
to the North Midland Counties or West of England, where 
technical education would be in requisition. nexception- 
able references. Address, G. T. B., Mr. Murby's, publisher, 
Bouverie-street, London. 


L2 BELLE FRANCE and the MAID OF 

ORLEANS : being a New and Elegant, Historical, Pic- 
torial, Spectral, and Musical Entertainment, to be given 
daily at four and nine, by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Coote. Pro- 
fessor Peppers New ure on THE LAST SOLAR 
ECLIPSE. THE NEW ELECTRIC ORGAN: O ist, Herr 
Schalkenbach. GRAND PHENOMENA OF NATURE! inolud- 
ing EARTHQUAKES and VOLCANOES, by J. L. King, Eeq, 
— old German Story, of alleged B Visitations, entitled 

HE 8PECTRE BARBER, with Marvellous Effects. At the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIO, 


(LAPHAM PARK S8sUHOOL, S. w. 


PrixcipaL—Mr, LONG, assisted by a Graduate of the London 
University, and other rienced Masters. Be 775 entirely) 
of this l have 5 very distinguished ITIONS aud 
PRIZES in the INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
PETITIONS, also PRIZES and HONOURS in Senior and 
EXAMINATIONG, and the ENTRANCM MAI 2 

0 at 
the LONDON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Tritton, Fsq., to de. Sermon in the evening at seven b | 
Rer. W. . es 


of bookkeepi correspond 

the Oryatal Palace Sie Beboo! hes been enlarged — 
ng above — and new premises are now 

built, fiatng-bel, 2 coon, six class-rooms, bath- 

room, dining- and tories, Mr. 

six resident masters and two lady assistants, Prospectuses, 

with full partioulara, on appli¢ation. 


NGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWIS- 
HAM, for the EDUCATION of the SONS of 
MINISTERS. 

The HALF-YEARLY MEETING and Election of this 
School will be held on Turspay, 27th inst., at the LONDON 
MISSION-HOUSE)(kindly lent for the occasion), from Two 

our pm. 


to 
ran LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, E. o. 


FOUNDED AKNO DOMINI, 1843. 


Chairman, WILLIAM McARTHUR, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman, JOHN CHURCHILL, Eeq. 


Every description of Life Assurance. 
Sum Aas » £4,000,000, represented by 13,000 Policies, 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
The Reserved Fund el Three-quarters of a Milli 

0 exceeds 8 ola on. 
Bonuses Distributed, £239,804 lis. 79. 
Applications on the business of the Office to be made to 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


IX POUNDS PER WEEK WHILE 
LAID UP by INJURY, and £1,000 in case of Death 
caused by Accident of any kind, may be secured by an annual 
Ly eg of from £3 to 26 5s, to the RAILWAY PASSEN- 
RS ASSURANCE SOUIETY. Railway accidents alone 
may also be provided against by insurance tickets for single 
or double journeys. For particulars apply to the Clerks at 
the Railway-atation, to the local agents, or at the offices, 61, 

Cornhill, and 19, Regent-street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


—̃ — 


ONDON and SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING-SOCIETY. 

Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 
SHARES, £25 each, may be one sum, or by Month] 
Subscription of bs. + hate. =~ . i ~~ 

INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per cent, Interest, and 
Share of Surplus Profits. : 
MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE without premium 


for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary, 
Offices :—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E. o. 


ONDON and SUBURBAN LAND and 
BUILDING COMPANY (Limited). 


Offices—-No. 1074, Fenchurch-street, E. C. 


Money received on DEPOSIT at FOUR per Cent. INTE- 
REST, payable on short notice, 


FIVS Cent. allowed on sums of £100 and upwards if 
deposited for not leas than one year certain. 


JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 


ORELL THEOBALD, PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANT and Insurance Broker, effects Insur- 
ance (Fire, Life, or Marine) at lowest rates, and secures the 
most advantageous terms for Ministers and others, where 
special facilities are obtainable. 
LOANS negotiated. 
ACCOUNTS adjusted, and the rights of Creditors or Share- 
holders protected. 


* M. T.“: pamphlet on Life Insurance sent free on applica- 


County Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-street, E. O. 


R. COOKE BAINES, 
SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER. 


106, Cheapside, R. O. 


Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, 


Claims against Rail and other Public Companies ed 
ae way — l panies prepar 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, &o. 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 
This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained he Dublin 
Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. 

Bold in bottler 8s. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
don: by the agents in the principal towns in Englead; ot 
wh eat 8, Great Wind -atreet, London W. 

Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.” 


ALS. — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 

COCKERELL and Co.'s price is now 25s. per ton cash 
for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to 
her Majesty, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and H. R. H. the 
Duke of Edinbargh.—13, Cornhill; Purfleet-wharf, Earl - 
street, Blackfriacs; Baton-wharf, Pimlico (office next to the 
Grosvenor Hotel): Sunderland-wharf, Peckham ; and Dur- 
ham-wharf, Wandsworth; also at Brighton at local prices, 
C. and Co. recommend purchases. 


Oaution.—G. J. OC. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
entitied to use their name. i 


OALS.—LEA & CO.’S Hetton, South Hetton, 
O Haswell, or Lambton Wall“e-end, by screws teamers and 
railway, 24s. per ton; Hartlepool, o1 Wall’s-end Seconds, 23s.; 
best Wigan, 22s. ; 6. Chambers Silkstone, 2%8.; Wharn- 
cliffe, ; new Silkstone, 2ls.; Clay-sross. 22s. and 
198.: New Primrose, 20s.; Derby Bright, 19s.; Barns- 
ley, 193.; Kitchen Coal, 188.; Cobbles, 17s. ; Hartley, 
18s. ; Nuts, 16s.; best small, 12s. ; Tanfield (for smiths) 
19s. Coke, 14s. — 9 ö 

oroughly screened. Dopote gobury an ate, N.; 
Kinecltad, N. E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road; Great 
Northern Railway Stations, King’s cross and Holloway; and 


| 4and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin, No Agents employed. 


. 


Sold by Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


GENCY.—AGENTS WANTED for the 
sale of CASSELL’S TEAS AND COFFEES. For terms 
apply to CASSELL, SMITH and Co,, 80, Fenchurch-street, 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 
Sauces, Jams, and Table Delicacies 
of the highest quality, manufactured by 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


Proprietors of Captain White’s Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, 
and other Condiments, 


Are sold retail in all parts of the world, and wholesale at the 
Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS, 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce," 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of —— S on all bottles and 
abels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 3 


USE ONLY THE 


‘nee ets 12 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


CANDLES. 
ASK FOR FIELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 


Safety, Eoonomy, and Cleanliness Combined. 
From ls. per Ib. upwards. 


ALMER’S SNUFFLESS DIP CANDLES 
—BSold Everywhere; Wholesale by PALMER & OO., VIC- 
TORIA WORKS, GREEN-STREE!, BETHNAL-GREEN, 
N. B., and Retail by the undermentioned dealers and others: 


Gerrard, H......... 218, Hackney-road, N. . 
Gilbert, h. „ 64 and 92, Tottenham - oourt- road, W. 
Gillett, O eeeee 5 6 66 „„ Kingsland-green, N. E. 
Greaves, J. R.... . 524, Oxford-street, W. O. 
Hannah. R. „„ Chalk-farm-road, N. W. 
Harding, T tee * 109, Walworth - road, 8. 

arrod, 5 6 6 69% „% 105, Brompton- road,. S. W. 
Hill, W 0 29 „ 0 262, Pentonville-road, N. 
Niems, 7. 2, Green-street, Kentish Town, N. W. 
Povey, H...... ... . 20, Red Lion-street, Holborn, W. C. 
Taylor and CO... 7, Tabernacle-square, E. O. 
Taylor, R. 6 666% „„ Kin -street, Hammersmith. 
Whiting, F. ........ 7, Churton-street, Pimlico, S. W. 

. B87, Now-cross-road, S. E. 
RUPTUR RES. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel sp round the 
body, is recommended for the following ties and 
28 :— lit. Facility of application ; 2nd. Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or excoriate; 8rd. It may be worn with 
ual comfort in any position of the body, by night or day 
ith. It admits of every kind of exercise w thout the slightest 
inconvenience to the wearer, aud is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 
% We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 


Fergusson, Esq., F. R. S., Professor of 2 in 
5 1 


Surgeon to College Hospital, &c. ; C. G. ie, 

Surgeon to the Royal Westminster thalmio Hospital 1 
vman. „ F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College 

Hospital; * way, Eeq., Senior Assistant-Surgeon to Guys 


Hospital; W. Coulson, Esq., F R. S., “ee to the Magdalene 

Hospital; T. Blizard Curling Esq., . Burgeon to the 

1 Police Force; Asto n 

tr tan Polioe Force; n — nce 
Ba; Bad., F. R. S.; James Luke, 


R. S.; and many others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sending 
the oiroumferen the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 222, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, .68,, 218., 268. d., and 3818. 6 
Postage, 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 818. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d, Posta;e 

8d 


ls. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 523, P » le, 10d, 
Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to John White, Pos 


tice, Piccadilly. 
Oleo, Ficoadi"y+ NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

The material of which these are made is recommended 

by the faculty as being peculiarly elasticand compressible, aud 
the best invention for giving eflicient and anent suppor 

in all cases of WEAKNESS, and swelling of the LEGS, VARI- 

COSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &. It is porous, light in texture. 

and inex ive, and is drawn on like an ordirary stocking, 
Price 4a. 6d., 7s. 6d. 10s., and lds. each. Postage dd. , 


John White, Manufacturer, 328, Piccadilly, London. 


OcrosEr 21, 1868. 


THE NONCONFORMIST, 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 


JAMES SPENCE & co, 
76,77, 878, St. Paul's Churchyard, Lond on 


the large advance which has taken place in the 
. kinds of Furs, were induced to purchase more 
— and much earlier than usual this season, and at a time 
when Furriers’ Stocks were better assorted. 


J. S. and Co., respectfully ask Ladies to make an early 
visit of inspection, in order to secure the advantage of their 
cheap and choice selection. They beg further to recommend 
to their special notice the Rich Black Ground Broohé Silk, at 
£2 2. the Dress; and Travelling Waterproof Mantles, from 
lés. Od. 


Fancy Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Hoisery, Laces, Trimmings, 
Haberdashery Fancy, &a. 


Magasin de Nouveautés, with Sketch of St. Paul's and its 
Churchyard, by G. A. Sala, post free. 


RENCH MERINOS, in beautiful colours, 
fresh from the looms at Rheims; several cases just 
opened, containing the finest qualities ever made, double 
width, all one price, 28 per yard. This is the most astound- 
ing sacrifice in price the manufacturer has ever assented to, 
Such is the state of trade! Patterns free. 


HARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, S. E. 


W TWEEDS, made of softest 
Saxony Wool, for Dreeses and Jackets, at 18s, 9d. the 
full dress, not to be equalled anywhere. 
HARVEY and 00., 


Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, Z. E. 
Patterns sent. 


ELVETEEN for Dresses, Mantlee, and 
Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like, sacrificed at 
28. 6d. per yard, usually sold at 48. 6d, 
HARVEY and CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8.E. 
Patterns sent. 


ATENT KID GLOVES, 
WHEELER AND CO.’S OWN MAKE. 
Celebrated for perfection of fit, finish, strength, and durability. 


Gentlemen’s..... 6 2 . 48. 8d ) Post free two 
Ladies’, delicately perfumed .... 44. 4d. J extra stamps. 


Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. ; Gentlemen's, 8a, 
A beautiful assortment of Glove-boxes suitable for presents, 
WHEELER and CO., 210, REGENT-STRERT, W.; 


16 and 17, POULTRY, and Corner ef LOMBARD-STREET, 
City, London. 


Established for upwards of Half a Century. 
IDER-DOWN CORSETS—PATENTED. 


NEWEST FRENCH SHAPES, 
SUPPORT AND ADD GRACE TO THE FIGURE, 
WARM, LIGHT, AND ELBGANT. 

PREVENT CHILLS AND PRESERVS HEALTH. 
MAINTAIN WARMTH, COMFORT, AND EQUAL TEMPERATURE. 
EIDER-DOWN—LIGHTEST, WARMEST, AND SOFTEST OF DOWNS, 

Patentees, W. Thomas and Bros., Cheapside, London, 
Sold by respectable Drapers and Milliuers. 


‘ THE “ALBERTA” 
New Family Lock-Stitch Machine. 
The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. Price, from 
| : Six Guineas, 


— 
ꝙ———0 


THE ‘“ EXCELSIOR” 


Family Sewing Machines. 
These celebrated Machines are unrivalled. Price £6 da. 


THE “ PRINCESS” 


New Hand Lock-Stitch Machine. 


These Machines are on the most approved principles. Price 
Four Guineas. No Lady should purchase without 
seeing the above. Lists free. 


WHIGHT AND MANN, 
143, HOLBORN-BARS, LONDON, E. o. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO. 


These Machines were the first made and patented in Eng- 
land, and ever since 1846 have maintained their pre-eminence, 
They are adapted for Manufacturing and for Domestic pur- 
poses, and range in prices from £5 58. upwards. A chain- 
stitch Machine complete, £4 4s. 


For Family Use they are Unrivalled. 
ALL LOCK STITCH. WORK ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES 
Catalogues and Samples of Werk sent Free by Post. 

1, CHEAPSIDE, E O., and REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON, W. 


ROWN and GREENS KITCHEN 

RANGES obtained the Prize Medal at Paris; also First 

Class Medals at London and Dublin. They save fuel, roast in 
front, ventilate the kitchen, and cures y chimneys, 


London : 72, Bishopsgate Within. Manufactory, Luton. 


HEAT PHOSPHATES in CHILDREN’S 
FOOD promote the 22 of the Teeth, and prevent 
premature decay. CHAPMAN and Co,’s Patent Entire 
Wheat Floar prepared for Nursery Use, contains all the oon- 
stituents of the grain so essential to good nutrition, equally 
adapted for Infants, and for making Puddings, &., for grow- 
ing children. In packets, 3d., 6d., and 1s.; Tins, 9e.; of all 
Chemists and Grocers. St. James’s Mills, Hatcham, S. E. 


R. KING’S DANDELION and QUININE 
LIVER PILLS (Without Mercury). 


The very best remedy for 


BILE, WIND, INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, &c., 
Aad acknowledged by many eminent surgeons to be the safest 
and mildest pills for every constitution. 
In boxes at 18. Ii d., 28. 9d., land 4s, 6d,, at all chemists, 


a 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, and story requisite for the Counting-house, 

Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 

house in the trade. The Forms and Acoount Books required 

under The Companies’ Acta, 1862 and 1867,“ kept in 

stock. Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. 
ecuted.— ASH 


Beals Designed and Ex and FLINT, leo 
7 . apd e the l. re Stations, Lafer 


— 


ficial | most advantageous 
F ANY BOO 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
In 2 vole, demy 8vo., with Maps and Plates, price 30s., 


LANCASHIRE: ITS PURITANISM AND NONCONFORMITY 


BY ROBERT HALLEY, D. p. 


Manchester: Tubbs and Brook, 11, Market-street, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


On the 26th inst., will be published, price Sixpence, 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS ON THE REVENUES 
AND THE CONDITION OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 


WITH SUMMARY, ANALYTICAL AND ILLUSTRATIVE TABLES. 
By HERBERT S. SKEATS, 
Author ot The Irish Church; an Historical and Statistical Review,” Ko. 
London: Arthur Miall, 18, Bouvorie-street, and the Liberation Society, 2, Serjeant’s inn, Fleet-street, 


— — — — —ũ— 


HEAP STOVE for CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
&o.—The PATENT VENTILATING STOVE, as a Close 
Stove, will be found cheap, simple, efficient, and durable. It 
1s economical in the consumption of fuel, has been exten- 
sively adopted and universally approved Prioes, 506., 60s., 
70s., 906, and 120s, Bag tag with engravings, gratis aud 
post free, on application to DHANR and Oo., who have it in 
operation daily. A large stock of Hot-Air Stoves always on 
sale. Churches, Chapels, and Public Buildings heated by hot 
water, Estimates furnished. 
DEANE and Co., 46, King William-street, London Bridge, 


Established A.D. 1700, 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 
FOR CENTRE OF ROOMS, 
To form two Settees and two Basy Ohairs, a 1 improve 
ment on the ordinary ottoman. Only of FILM EA and 80N. 
Upholsterers, 31, and 82, Berners-street, Uxford-stzect, W, 
Factory, 34 and 36, Charles-street, An Illustrated Catalogu’ 
post free. 


Paris EXuIntriox.— Two Gol Mepats, 


IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, as distinguished from Liebigs Extract of 
Meat, which name is daily more used for all sorts of extracts, 
Warranted genuine and of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, 
whose signature is on every genuine jar. Cheapest 
and purest stock for Soups, Entrees and Sauces, y 
str ening for Children and Invalids. IIb., 148., ld. 
78. 6d., }-lb., 48., Ton. 28,, equivalent to Id. half - hint of 
best beef tea. Retail of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian 
Warehousemen, Chemists and Grocers, Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43, Mark-lane. 


EAKNESS.—The finest TONIC is 
WATERS’ QUININS WINE, unrivalled as a 
stomachic stimulant. Sold b grocers, oilmen, confectioners, 
&., at 308. per dozen. ATERS and WILLIAMS, the 
Original Makers, 2, Martin's-lane, Cannon-street, London, 


Oo cf an OLD and DISTRESSING 
COUGH by DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS,—From Mr. 
Soars, 67, Goose-gate, Nottingham: A gentleman troubled 
for a long time with a constitutional cough tried one doz of 
the Wafers, and was entirely cured by them.“ They give 
instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, and all dis- 
orders of the breath and lungs. Sold by all Druggists at 
ls. Id. per box. 


UDDEN CHANGES of TEMPERATURE 


are sure to produce COUGHS, COLDS, AS' HMA, and 
INFLUENZA, which are speedily cured by the use of 


SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 

To invalids, whose ailments are increased in frosty and 
foggy weather, this admirable medicine is a never-failing 
source of comfort and ease from suffering ; enabling them to 
breathe with freedom during the keeuest frost and thickest 
fog.— May be had of all Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom, in 
bottles at 18. 14d. and 28. 9d. each. 


FIELD'S “WHITE PARAFFINE” 
SOAP 


A combination of the purest soap with trebly retined white 
solid paratiine, iu tablets, 8d. and 18., is exquisitely E 
imparts a grateful softness and suppleness to the hand, aad 
exerts a cooling influence on the skin peculiar to itself. See 
name on each tablet and wrapper. Wholesale— 


J. C. & J. FIELD, 86, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


[FIELD’S UNITED KINGDOM” 


SOAP. 
(Registered). 
This beautiful soap is made in six varieties, viz.. Cherry 
White and Brown Windsor, Lavender, Honey and Glycerine, 
each tablet having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole 
forming a combination of colour, form, and fragrance, entirely 


unique. Price 3d. per tablet, see the name on cach, 
Wholesale of : 


J. C. & J. FIELD, 36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


IINDIGESTIOW. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


GENTLE APERIENT anp 4 POWERFUL TONIC, 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. J4d., 2. 9d.. and 11 


EFORE CONSULTING a DENTIST 
inspect (free of 2 Mr. WEBB’S newly-invented 

and unequalled specimens of Mechanical Work, all 
the latest improvements in existence worthy of notioe.—27, 
New Bond-street, N.B.—Late with Mr. Eskell, 8, Grosvendr- 


street. Treatise, explaining the above painless system, fre’ | 


by post. 


2 in the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 

noster-row, R. C. 
PARCELS of 51. value (et this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station in England. | 
k Societies, Schools, aud large buyers supplied on the 


sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 


| pees. 


Allet Stock, 6, Faternonter-rew, KN. . 0. 


TR QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 280 
is published Tuts Dar. 
CONTENTS ;—= 
I. THE GREAT RAILWAY MONOPOLY. 
II. 8 MEMOIR of the RT, HON. HUGH 


Ut. SHIRLEY'S DEBR and DEER PARKS, 
IV. HOOK’S ARCHBISHOPS of the REFORMATION, 
V. LAKE DWELLINGS, 
VI. THE HOMERIC QUESTION, 
VII. MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD on FRENCH SCHOOLS, 
VII, YORKSHIRB, 
IX. PUBLIC QUESTIONS ATISSUR > 


„„ The GENERAL INDEX to the last Twent 
Vola, of the QUARTBRLY REVIEW is now RBADY, 


John Murray, Albemarie-street, 


This day, 8vo, price le., 


[JNIVERSITY TESTS. An Apology for 


their Assailants, with Facts and Documents of 
Movement for their Abolition. By Sir Geornas Youno, M.A, 


Macmillan and Co., London. 


No the HEADS of MUSIVAL COLLEGES. 
ore Oe dey, Martington, 
ree Se. : 


—Just 


Nam a 
lettered. Alto . 


To all TEACHERS of MUSIO.—ROBERT 
COCKS and Co,’s Nu gain , UB of POPULAR 


8 a Vat Bg ot dase 
I r 


and Oo. 

HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUOTIONS for the Piano. 
forte. 646th edition, 4s.; free for 38 stamps. It is unap- 
2 by anything of the kind that has hitherto been pro · 

uced.”—Orientai Olroulat, March $6. Appendix to ditto, by 
Gro. F. West, 5s. 


W. H. CALLOOTT’S SACRED MELODIES FOR PIANO; | 


THE HOLY FAMILY. Six Series, each 5s.: Duet, 6s. 
THE ADORATION. Three Series, each 5s.: Duet, 6s, 


London : Robert Cooks and Oo., New Burlington-street. 
To be had everywhere, all at half-prive. 


Third Edition, fecp. 8vo, price 4s, 6d, 
R= IN J, By the Rev. MaxweELu 


icHoLgon, D. D 


Minister of St. Stephen o, Edinburgh. 


** Carefully and elegantly written. . Vory thoughtful 
and considerably out of ine Recency beaten trast, . . 
This is a volume that will bear oritiolsm, for it is really 
robust and well thought out in the material of it, and its 
expression is so graceful that it will not offend the most fas- 
tidious taste.” - Record. 


„A good book—a very good bock. Glasgow Herald. 

90 — one in search of a book for quiet reading, and on 
evangelical nn. will not be disappointed in the one now 
before us. . Very beautifully Written. . Alto- 

ether practical and experimental.” — Journal of Sacred 
iterature, 
Bright, truthful, and oonsolatory.“ - Boleot io Review. 

\William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and Lonlon. 


Now ready, for general circulation, price One Penny. 


UESTIONS and DUTIES of the TIMES : 

being the Address from the Chair of the tional 
Union of England and Wales, assembled in on the 
13th Ooctoder, 1868, By the Rev. Awo Rat mon, D. D. 


London : John Snow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


- 


HE GENERAL ELECTION — . 
mode of voting, as, recommended dy the Ballot, Bosley. 
Price 68. per hundred. 


Ballot Beciety’s Offices, 61. Cheapside, Leadon, E G. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX,’’ 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in three volumes, 
1 WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the 
Author of “ John Halifex,” 40. 

Hurst aud Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough - street. 


The I Church—The 
of the Baptists in Old 
their Descendants —The 
Apples of Gold in Pictures of Silver—‘The Pursuit of Plea- 
sure,” —Reviews—Intel do — Missionary 
H 


ea of the Britiah and Irish Baptist Home 
1 : Net 62, Paternoster-row, H.C. ; Yates and 


Londoa 
Alesandes, 7, Byaynds jun, Chancery-lans, 


" 
~ af 7 
* 
- 


IONCONE AR 
NONCONT VAMIST 
, e. 


Nee * Published by Aurnvn NIabr, at No, 18, Bouverie-street, London; and printed by Ronan; Kixearou Buss, Wine Ofice-court, Tieet-8troet, London. Weduesday, October 21, 1868, 
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On the ist of November will appear, Part I. of 


GOOD. WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 


BDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD, D. D. 
| Stepence Monthly, Illustrated. 


« The child is Sather of the man. — Wonpswonrx. 


i ise we all pass through with light and rapid steps; that we love to look back upon it, however far away we , 
we gladly aot te ete od pen 1 wd - breathed there, . — 2 the impressions of that age, so as once more to * oe tenet ‘hile 
— 8 : 

And if it is also true that there is scarce more attractive reading for any age than a good Child’s Book — . then surely those who in their maturity enjoy 
children’s books need not blush for their innocent taste, or that they only read These works in the interest of their children, or the children of others. In 
sooth, a child’s book may be a great as well as a bea rr | 

It is with these convictions that “Goon Woxps ron tux Youna” is undertaken. It will aim at being such as the child can thoroughly enjoy by itself, such 
as the grown can also enjoy, and, above all, such as the two can enjoy er. It will be issued once a month, as a sort of supplement » Gos orps. But 
while it will thus * ially to the readers of Goon Wonrps (by all of whom it is expected to be “taken in, —the children regularly getting their Goon 
Wokrpe as woll as the elders), it will, of course, be complete in itself, and, it is hoped, will gather round it a large constituency of its own. 


CONTENTS OF PART l. 


1. JESTS IN EARNEST. 6. JOHNNY'S OPINION OF HIM-| 9. THE BEAR OF THE BEECH 
1. Madam How and Lady Why. SELF. WOOD. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author of “The Water By the Author of “John Halifax.” | iy is e 
ones 6. TUMBLEDOWN TOWERS. 10. | 
2. KING Suess S MIDDY. By MATTHRW BROWNE, Author of “ Lilliput Levee.” ie: nosy vt Bag 9 — Dor.” 
| Chapters I. II. III. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “The Magie 7. AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH | II. FAIRY LAND. 
Mirror.” WIND. $ 1. The Fairy’s Nest. 
3. LONELY JANE. By GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “Dealings a The Fairy’s Wedding. 


: 3. Fairy ° 
2 4. The d th Bee: Doleful 0 
By CHARLES CAMDEN 8. CHILD-WORLD. Fairy and the a Tragedy 
4, COCKIE. LOCKIE’S ADVEN-. By one of the Authors of “ Poems written fora Chia.” | 12. FINDING WHEN NOT RX. 


TURES. 1. My Pony. PECTING. 
1. His Journey to Seacod-Land. | * 8 Bowes Tas Gunar Sxzrxusp—Tas IW DI Fax 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, p. p., Author of “The 4. The Robin's Advice, Tun Nreno Szsvanr. 
Gold Thread. 5. Freddy's Kiss, By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.. 


With 50 Illustrations, engraved by Dalziel Brothers, from designs by Arthur Hughes, Wolf, Zwecker, Pinwell, Houghton, Gilbert, Riviere, Barnard, Wigand, Fraser, 
Sulman, ! Dalziel, and Norman Macleod. 


THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY , COMPLETION OF DEAN ALFORD’S “HOW TO STUDY THE 
oN NEW TESTAMENT.” 
THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. Now complete in Three Volumes, fep. 8vo, cloth, marbled edges, price 38. 6d. each, 
A Sxrconp Epitron is now Ready of the OcronER Number of HOW TO STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By HN RT Atrorp, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. Vol. I. The Gospels and the Acts. Vol. II. The Epistles (First Section) 
: (Half-a-Crown Monthly), Vol. III. The Epistles (Second Section) and the Book of Revelation. 
Containing the following papers :— p 
. | 0 , OPULAR EDITION OF THE 
1. The Church of the Future. By the Dean of Canterburx. 
2. National Portraits. By J. Beavington Atkinson. WORKS OF O. J. VAUGHAN,.D.D., 
3. Preachers and Preaching. By the Rev. James Davies. VICAR OF DONCASTER. 
4. A French Criticism of our Public Schools. By D. R. Fearon. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. each, 
5. WW eg and the Liberty of Prophesying. Part I. By Principal I. PLAIN Worps ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. In October. 
Uoch. . II. CnRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. In November. 
6. The Food Supply of London. By James Routledge. III. CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRIST’s TEACHING. In November. 
7. Notices of Books. IV. Voices OF THE PROPHETS. In December. 


NEW BOOKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER. 


I. VII. 
MISCELLANIES THE LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR 
FROM THE OXFORD SERMONS AND OTHER WRITINGS OF AND HIS KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. Dedicated to Mr. Tennyson. 
By the Editor of, and uniform with, Stanley’s ‘‘ Scripture Portraits. Small 8vo. 
| Crown 8vo. VIII. 
II. | CHILD.WORLD, 
TWILIGHT HOURS 9 By one of the Authors of, and uniform with, Poems for a Child.” 
A LEGACY OF VERSE. With Illustrations. Square 32mo. 
By Saran WILLIAMS (SADIE). 1x 
Crown 8vo. : 
m THE GREAT RUSSIAN FABU LIST. 
OR, KRILOF AND HIS FABLES, 
THE TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLUS: By W. R. S. Rauston. 
__ NEWLY TRANSLATED, WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY. 3 
By E. H. PLuurrnz, M. A., Professor of Divinity, King's College, London. we 
Uniform with the First Edition of "The Tragedies of Sophocles.” THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST. 
Two Vols., Crown 8vo. | By the Rev. A. W. THoroup, M.A, 
IV. N XI. 
THE COMPLETION OF THE CAREER OF A MANLY YOUTH. 
HOW TO STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT. A NARRATIVE FOR MY SONS. 
By Henry ALronb, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. By a Lonpon MERcHANT. 
Part III. The Epistles (Section II.), and the Re 
Small 8vo. 2.4 XII. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT: by 5S Sane 
A REVISION OF THE AUTHORISED VERSION. Small 8yo, 
By Henry Atrorp, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. N XIII. 
To be issued in Various Forms. 8 HOMER“ S ILIAD. . 
VI. A NEW TRANSLATION IN ENGLISH RHYMED VERSE, 
METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL. | By the Rev. CHARLES MxRIVAIx, D. C. L. 
b Author of The Conversion of the Northern Nations,” &c. 
12 8885 W e Two Vols., Small 4to. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


* 


